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was played with fabulous rapidity and the greatest elegance, the you 
NOTICE. —_ was admirably seconded by Herren Capellmeister Krahmer oa 
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form of Messrs. Boosry & Sons, no other being genuine. “Last year, the first lady German pianist of the day, Wilhelmina 
; _., | Clauss, went over to England, where she was enthusiastically received 
Ir is respectfully announced that the Musical World will | by the lovers of art. England now sends us, in exchange, a charming 
‘ rival, Miss Arabella Goddard, who will assuredly find no less warm 8 
no longer be forwarded to those Subscribers who have not | welcome in Germany than Malle. Clauss on British ground, in this 
paid their subscriptions up to Christmas, unless the same | Tespect, more sterile than our own. Her yesterday’s concert confirms, 
r by the thunders of applause by which she compelled the public to 
are remitted by the lst of January. express their satisfaction, the reputation which has preceded this still 
most youthful artist from Stuttgart, Baden, and London, and which, 
~ hope, rend —_ the way for her in Leipsic, Dresden, Vienna, and 
erlin, whither she next proceeds. Instead of imitating many celebrai 4 
AN ENGLISH PIANIST IN GERMANY. virtuot, Cag ao to three or four ever-recurring show- 
. Private Letter. pieces, Miss Arabella Goddard is always both ready and delighted to 
reel Par ea ae 20 en a give us, with loving devotion and noble simplicity, the most serious 
A gsourg, ec. “+ | works of the greatest German masters. This is a convincing proof of 
Miss Arabella Goddard has been as successful here as every- | her mental superiority, and so much the more irrefutable, because, in 
where. The public are delighted, and the press gives utterance | compositions like Mendelssohn’s Grand Trio in D minor, the sounds 
to its gratification in terms of the highest praise. Of the latter | emitted by the piano die away so speedily, and therefore can with diffi- 
part of my assertion you shall judge yourself. The Augsburger | culty keep their ground against the violin and violoncello, whose 
Post-Zeitung of the 28th ult. says : quivering strings utter back, as it were, each heart-beat, each breath of 
“Miss sted Goddard, has arrived from Stuttgart, where she ap- the finest nerves of the fingers, so that the artist who is confined to the 
peared for the first time before a German audience, and achieved an extra- death-like mechanism of the piano, must possess the greatest intel- 
ordinary triumph. She will give a concert here to-morrow. We have lectuality of touch in order to produce a similar effect. Miss Arabella 
been fortunate enough to hear the young artist in private, and were gee rr in a ary yee ong ae instrument, on 
even more astonished at her intellectual conception of classical compo- | the model of the Messrs. Broadwood, of London, from the workshops 
sitions than at her fabulous technical skill. She looks upon the last | Of Mr. Thenn, of this city. 
merely as a matter-of-course means to achieve her end. Proudly does| Lastly, comes the Augsburger Tagblat of the 1st inst., which 
the British maiden—the first, as far as we know, who Py a = thus expresses itself :— 
artistic tour over the Continent—proudly, we repeat, does the Britis “ : , 
maiden sit before the instrument, pe treat the greatest difficulties as PA ry oy yoann 4 aaa tone —. o 
mere child’s play, while she causes the spirit of the composition to float | Goldene Traube. That we in Augsburg have, for some time past, always 
in luminous clearness before us. We are delighted at being able to | enjoyed the privilege of admiring the wandering notabilities of Art be- 
add that—what for Augsburg is a rare treat—among other things, ® | fore the inhabitants of the capital, Munich, is owing, neither to the 
beautiful trio of Mendelssohn’s (that in D minor) will be played. favourable position of our town, at the point where all the railways of 
The same paper of the 30th ult. writes as follows :— the immense net-work of iron encircling our native country meet, nor 
“In her yesterday's concert, Miss Arabella Goddard soon gained the the golden hall of our Rathshaus, with its walls hung round with 
fayourable opinion of the public. Even on her third appearance, after pictures, nor our comfortable pavement, nor our ancient gateway, but, 
having played compositions of Mendelssohn and Bach—two masters according to the confession of the artists themselves, entirely to the 
whose works cannot be duly conveyed to the perception of the audience Aligemeine Zeitung; a blast in the trampet of Fame from that paper 
by mere bravura, without artistic inspiration—she was received with being absolutely necessary for every artist who wishes to be 
loud applause, which, if possible, becamo even louder after the modern accredited in Germany. . . . ~ «Miss Arabella 
compositions which followed, and induced the graceful artist to add Goddard’s playing excited the audience to such a pitch that they kept 


A 's Lieder ohne Worte, of } continually applauding and recalling her. Had Miss Goddard lived 
nn Oe ee ee oe sg the | it Schiller’s time, his poem would have been entitled ‘ Arabella,’ and 


own accord. We call Miss Goddard an ‘artist,’ because, despising the : se , 
mania of the virtuosi of the present day, to confuse the public by | 2°* Laura am Piano.’ For becoming demeanour and composure, 
extravagant action, she rather tones them down by classical repose, Miss Arabella Goddard should be taken as a model by all those 
and thus fits them the better to receive the coy Muse. We never | Persons who are so fond of twisting and turning about at the instru- 
heard Bach played with such perfection and clearness. In the prelude ment. The tones spring forth from beneath her delicate hands with 
(D major), it seemed as if sparks of melody flew from the piano, while sparkling brilliancy, but there is not one which is not under perfect 
the following fugue fade ig boldly out, like some bronze statue, control. In Mendelssohn’s Grand Trio in D minor, the young artist 
before our mind’s eye. It was easy to see that, when Bach leaves | HS — a | — a gennnph 2 and i 
; ; +3 ithout maki e performance of the whole composition was of a piece from be- 
Cleaner en ane bie Compusitions pase: out Senew Seng say ginning to end. We have just heard that, in obedience to the general 


impression, it is neither the fault of the composition nor the public; | 8 i : - ‘ 
but that the old axiom; ‘ Art is always ruined [ the artist,’ an more wish of the lovers of music in this town, Miss Arabella Goddard will 
~ give another concert next Saturday.” 


roves true, We wish the modest artist all success upon the road she : ' 
has taken ; may she never leave it ; never make any concession to the Since the above dates, Miss Arabella Goddard has played at 


bad taste of the majority of the public, but, nobly and purely, continue | the first Gewandhaus Concert, in Leipsic, with the most flatter- 
as she has begun. In Mendelssohn’s trio, the airy scherzo of which © ing success, 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

«T’Erat, c’est moi,” said Louis XIV. “ L’Opéra, c’est moi,” 
may Mdlle. Cruvelli exclaim with equal truth, for there was 
never a period in the history of that establishment when its 
fortunes were so completely dependent on the exertions of one 
artiste. During the long administration of M. Roqueplan, the 
Opéra has been gradually sinking from bad to worse. The 
chorus, the decorations, the orchestra, the ballet, and the principal 
artistes have been equally neglected, until, at the close of his 
reign, he resigns his desolate kingdom into the hands of his 
successor, M. Crosnier, who has before him a task worthy of 
Hercules. To this labour, however, M. Crosnier has addressed 
himself with right good will. He has strengthened the or- 
chestra, drilled the chorus, improved the corps de ballet, and set 
to work all the tailors he could find unemployed, so that there 
is some hope that, after the approaching 300th representation of 
the Huguenots, the unfortunate choristers may have new dresses. 
In one thing alone has M. Crosnier failed—he has been unable 
to obtain a newtenor ora new prima donna suited to French 
opera. Malle. Pouilley, of whose début in Masaniello I apprised 
you last week, has, for two seasons, occupied the principal parts 
in the Opéra at Strasbourg, the only provincial theatre which 
enjoys a subvention from the Government. When Mdlle. Cru- 
velli started on her “hardi voyage,” the Government, having 
heard of Mdlle. Pouilley’s Alsatian fame, determined on engaging 
her for the Grand-Opéra. The director, however, was unwilling 
to part with one who was a favourite with his habitués; but the 
government insisting, he, at length, agreed to rescind her 
engagement on receiving 10,000 francs. The money was paid, 
and the fair lady started for Paris, where she has now sung 
three times, She has not succeeded, and “La chanteuse ne 
vaut pas la chandelle” of 10,000 francs, which was paid to 
secure her services. She may be fair enough at a provincial 
theatre; she is out of place at the Grand-Opéra.| Mdlle. Delly, 
pupil of Duprez, is much worse than Mdlle. Pouilley : what evil 
genius can have tempted her to the lyrical stage, for which she 
has no gift of voice, genius, or person? Mad. Stoltz has broken 
her engagement—as she had a right to do, on giving notice and 
paying 50,000 francs fine; she gave the notice, but neglected to 
pay the money, whereupon M. Crosnier cited her before the 
Tribunal, which has mulcted her in 50,000 franes and costs—so 
she is no longer on the establishment. If we leave the fair sex, 
and turn to the lords of the Creation, we find M. Gueymard—a 
coarse tenor, with a certain amount of energy, but utterly 
wanting in true artistic feeling; Signor Gardoni—a true artist, 
but without physical capacity for the requirements of the Grand- 
Opéra; M. Massol—whose voice has got into such a condition as 
to cause a series of shudderings through the house when he 
sings; and M. Obin—whose merit seems to be that he attempts 
parts written for a bass voice, while, if he have any voice at all, 
he never allows the audience to discover the fact. And now 
who remains? One artist, who, by the fascinations of her genius, 
fills the house to suffocation every time she sings, and induces 
you to forget the shortcomings of all the others. Although 
Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli has sung in no other opera than the 
Huguenots since her return, there has never leen less than 
9000 francs in the house on any occasion, and twice the 
receipts have exceeded 10,000 francs—an enormous sum for 
the French Opéra, Alone she does it; and since Malibran 
—whom, in many respects, Sophie Cruvelli so much re- 





sembles—there has been no artiste who so successfully fixed 
the attention of the French musical public. She has 
studied hard of late ; she has pruned her acting of ali extrava- 
gance. Her voice is fresh, limpid, and clear as that of a sky- 
lark, and she sings the music as it is written for her. In short, 
she is as perfect a Valentine as can well be imagined, and 
M. Crosnier thoroughly knows her value. I do not despair of 
the task M. Crosnier has taken in hand. That artists can be 
obtained if directors are active is proved by the list of those on 
the books of the Opéra-Comique and the Thédtre-Lyrique, both 
of which houses are making large fortunes. But time is wanted 
to fill up so many gaps, and although report speaks highly of 
Mdlle. Angles Fortune, who will make her début next week, he 
will not be able to place the Opéra in its proper position without 
much and unceasing exertions. Meanwhile he has commenced 
by strengthening the base of his column—the orchestra and 
chorus. I doubt not that in due time he will find artists worthy 
of completing the superstructure. But M. Girard, the conductor, 
is a sad clog upon the whole—though much more like King Log 
than King Stork. 

Le Muletier de Toledo was produced at the Thédtre-Lyrique, 
on Saturday, and was repeated on Tuesday. Anxious to give 
you an idea of the music, I went on both occasions, but was 
unable to obtain a seat in any part of the house. By your next 
publication I shall probably be more fortunate. Meanwhile I 
may say that the critics for our journals are unanimous in 
declaring that Mdlle. Cabel has added enormously to her pre- 
vious reputation, that she has proved herself a most finished 
vocalist, a charming actress, and an accomplished musician. 
They also state that the success of the opera is entirely due to 
her, and that she never quits the scene from first to last, save to 
change her dress. M. Adam, it appears, has sought his inspira- 
tion from a vast variety of sources, and, among other things, he 
has appropriated “God save the Queen,” in the first act. He 
probably forgot that, since the alliance, this piece of music has 
frequently been heard by French ears. 

Mdlle. Ugalde makes her rentrée at the Opéra-Comique, next 
Saturday, in Galathée. 

A new piece, for the Palais-Royal, with three characters—a 
Highlander (Levassor), a Zouave (Hyacinthe), and a Vivandiére 
(Duverger), is in active rehearsal. The scene is laid in the 
Crimea, and the dialogue most flattering to your national 
feeling. 

The Emperor and Empress honoured the Opéra-Comique with 
their presence on Monday evening, to hear that charming opera, 
Te Pré ause Clercs, which has been revived with so much 
success. Nothing can be better than the ensemb/e of the per- 
formance, as given by the accomplished artists of this most 
pleasant of lyric theatres. Indeed, since the commencement of 
the season, so great has been the success, that they have played, 
without ceasing, Ze Pré aux Clercs alternately with LZ’ Htoile du 
Nord, and every night the house has been crowded to excess. 
Malle. Caroline Duprez, in the last opera, seems to improve on 
each performance, She has most deservedly . 'ded greatly to 
her previous reputation, and she seems to be gaining physical 
strength, which alone was wanting to make her a perfect 
chanteuse légére, The Emperor seemed in excellent spirits. The 
Empress was graceful and charming as ever—a more beautiful 
creature cannot be found. 





New Puituarmonic Socizry.—M. Hector Berlioz is engaged 
to conduct the first two concerts, 
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THE ORGAN. 


THE NEW ORGAN FOR ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH. 


Srtnce the merely preliminary notice which appeared in our 
last number, we have been able to inspect the St. Martin’s organ 
with sufficient minuténess to give a fair opinion of its merits; 
and as, from the number of letters received on the subject, our 
promised description of this instrument seems to be expected 
with much interest, we see no further reason for its post- 
ponement. 

The general plan of the St. Martin’s organ will be seen in the 
table of its contents inserted in our Number 49; and on this, as 
the designer’s portion of the task, we have but little to remark. 
If viewed simply with reference to the amount of resonant space 
its tone is required to fill, this instrument must be deemed 
sufficient for its purpose; but if considered, abstractedly, as an 
ideal excellence in organ-planning, the design is open to two 
objections,—for a small organ, its number of registers is re- 
dundant; for a large one, it is incomplete. In the great organ, 
for example, the quantity of flue-work present, is very inade- 
quately balanced by the two reeds pitted against it. Such a 
great organ would not only have borne, but would greatly have 
benefitted by, the addition of a sixteen feet reed and a second 
large unison trumpet. At present, the great organ reeds are, 
out of all proportion, weak in the sum total of effect,—a result, 
perhaps, coeiimineh if the designer should chance to belong 
to that “mixing” school whose absurd theories we have had 
several occasions to notice. The pedal-clavier, also, of such an 
instrument, should, undoubtedly, in addition to its present force, 
have commanded a sixteen-feet metal stop; and, in any other 
country, would certainly have included a thirty-two feet register, 
either of the open or stopped species. Yet, with these defects of 
arrangement, and the additional exception, that no special 
novelty is attempted—either in the adoption of the harmonic 
system of flue-work, or of any of those curious facilities to the 
performer afforded by some of the later mechanical combi- 
nations—the St. Martin’s plan shows, very satisfactorily, the 
advance of English opinion as to the required constituents of a 
grand organ, as well as the determination of our builders to 
emancipate themselves, one by one, from the dogmas of 
an antiquated school of construction. Our objections to 
the plan will, no doubt, be met by the usual statement that 
the funds were insufficient,—that everything, and more than 
enough, has been done that the price permitted. And this 
is, very likely, true enough. But much as we regret this, 
and every other result of that competition-madness whose 
only fruit has been to deceive the public mind into a falsely low 
estimate of the cost of an expensive instrument, it ought not, 
fairly, to be admitted into the account. Such a matter lies 
entirely between the church-vestry and their organ-builders. 
Had the authorities given Messrs. Bevington carte-blanche in all 
things, money included, all blame would have been easily adjust- 
able to its due quarter. But if,on the other hand, the pay- 
masters insisted on a perfect organ at an imperfect price, they 
must necessarily be disappointed,—unless, indeed, on the impro- 
bable, and, we hope, impossible, supposition that the defects of 

arochial liberality were to be compensated at the expense of 

essrs, Bevington’s purse. 

Before quitting the plan of this organ, it is worth while to 
notice two curious mistakes in nomenclature it exhibits. For 
some years past, the English organ-builders have adopted the 
Continental habit of marking every stop with the length, in feet 
and inches, of its longest pipe, or, more properly, of that pipe 
commanded by the CC on the key-board. Thus, we now see on 
every table of registers, “open diapason, 8 feet ;” “ Principal, 
4 feet,” and so on. The custom is, at any rate, a convenient 
one; since, by its means, a performer, in first approaching even 
the newest and most oddly contrived instrument, is certified of 
the pitch, at least, of the sounds he is about to evoke. But 
Messrs. Bevington have employed this measurement of tone in 
a way rather to puzzle than enlighten ; for in a case where 
the stops are “divided,” or do not descend through the whole 
extent of the key-board, the number of feet indicated is merely 








the measure of the longest pipe actually present, and not that 
which truly designates the pitch of the stop. Thus, among the 
great organ stops, we find “double diapason, CC, 8 feet ;” 
“Hohl diapason, tenor C, 4 feet;” and “claribel, 4 feet;” and 
in all these cases, the given measurements are erroneous, and 
calculated to mislead a stranger to organ-effect. The firat stop 
is of the sub-octave, the other two of the unison, species ; and— 
without the smallest reference to the particular note of the 
clavier on which that compass commences—their “feet ” should 
be made to denote their situation, as to pitch, in the general 
scale of the instrument. To make this still more clear ;—every 
unison stop, of whatever kind, whether it descend only to the 
middle C of the clavier, or, as in the organs of York Minster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, it be prolonged, by an addi- 
tional octave of key-board to CCC, must be marked “8 feet,” 
although the actual length of the longest pipes would be, in 
the first case, but two feet, and in the second, would reach 
sixteen. And this is, of course, equally true of stops of every 
other pitch. Another strange error in the St. Martin’s nomen- 
clature, occurs as to the general pitch of the pedal-organ, 
Here we find “unison open diapason, 8 feet,” “unison stop 
diapason, 8 feet,” “principal, 4 feet,” “quint and decima,” and 
“twelfth and fifteenth.” The use of the word “unison,” in 
this case, confounds all proper notion of the pitch of the pedal 
organ, and, like most other wrong beginnings, deranges every 
thing that follows it. The pitch of the pedal organ is, in reality, 
an octave below that of the great organ ; its unison is 16 feet, 
and its sub-octave, or “double,” if it have any, is 32 feet. The 
stops we have quoted, are, therefore, all erroneously named. 
Those called “ unisons,” are, really, principals, the “ principal ” 
should be called fifteenth, and the “quint, decima, twelfth, 
and fifteenth,” are, respectively, misnomers for twelfth, tierce, 
larigot, and octave-fifteenth, or—as expressed in figures—12th, 
17th, 19th, and 22nd. Mistakes of this nature are more worthy 
of remark than, at first sight, may appear; for, if they proceed 
from an erroneous estimate of pitch, they may lead to such dis- 
proportions in the balance of tone, as would suflice to destroy 
the office and effect of a pedal organ altogether. 

Of the manner in which the builders have executed the 
mechanical portion of their task, we can speak in high terms of 
commendation. No part of the instrument that the eye can 
reach, betrays the least evidence of unjust parsimony of thought 
or expense. In their printed description of the organ, Messrs. 
Bevington do not come out as “ patentees,” or “ inventors,” 
neither do they deluge us with astounding and mis-applied 
technicalities. They allude but slightly to the quality of their 
work, and put forth no claim to absolute mechanical novelties ; 
yet, on inspection, the former proves considerably better than is 
usually seen, and the absence of the latter in any striking degree 
is atoned for by a number of such small ameliorations and elegan- 
cies of construction as say much for the care and intelligence 
which have dictated them. The key-movements are simply 
planned, and very carefully executed. All the centres are bushed 
with cloth, and with this precaution and some peculiarities 
about the mode of attaching the “trackers,” we have, for a 
result, a touch, on all the claviers, at once noiseless and agree- 
able to the finger. In the mechanism of the pedal couplers 
however, the abandonment of the usual roller-board, and 
substitution of the “direct” plan of three sets of long 
and radiating back-falls, is, we think, a costly departure 
from ordinary usage not warranted by any practical advan- 
tage. The draw-stop and composition-pedal actions are remark- 
able for the taste and care displayed in their arrange- 
ment and manufacture. All those clumsy iron “squares” and 
wooden “trunnels ” which, to a mechanic’s eye, so disfigure this 
kind of work in most organs, are here rejected in favour of a 
system of wrought-iron shafts with turned journals, which yield 
at once a finished appearance and a firm, effective, and noiseless 
action. The connection between the swell-pedai and the Venetian 
shutters of the box is also effected with a large expenditure of 
what organ-builders, with characteristic simplicity of expression, 
eall “iron-work,” and with similar excellent results. The 
bellows, of which there are two pair, standing in a chamber 
behind the organ, are, as to certain details of their construction, 
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very well worth inspection, The designer of the instrument— 
whoever he might happen to be—had decreed, we understand, 
that the bellows should “rise” fourteen inches: selecting this 
unusual amount of motion, we presume, with the idea of thereby 
ensuring a more copious supply of wind—though it might have 
occurred to the mildest form of mechanical apprehension, that 
the supply of wind must be in proportion to the feeder-surface, 
and not to the capacity of reservoir. The builders, having before 
their eyes the well-known danger of uncertain pressure resulting 
from a large “rise,” and, consequently, wide “ribs,” sought a 
remedy in the introduction of an extra frame in the reservoir, 
and the use of three sets of ribs instead of two. But with this 
alteration, we think it probable another evil will be introduced : 
for, since with this three-rib arrangement only one can be 
inverted, while two are direct, or vice versd, the compensation 
for variable pressure, on Cummings’s principle of the “inside 
and outside fold,” will be but imperfectly secured. But if these 
points of arrangement are somewhat suspicious, the workman- 
ship throughout is irreproachable. The “parallel motion” of 
the bellows is novel in form, and constructed with much 
attention to details; it is formed of thin iron bars, and at all the 
points of union, either between the bars themselves, or between 
these and the frames of the bellows, thin brass washers are 
interposed between the rubbing surfaces. The blowing-action, 
also, is very highly creditable to the ingenuity and determination 
to do well of the builders. The connecting-rods, between the 
blowing-lever and the feeders, are of wrought-iron, and from the 
peculiarity of their mode of attachment at each end—which, 
however, would be difficult to describe, without a drawing— 
have all the advantages of the universal joint, with the addition, 
that the contrivance is, in its nature, self-lubricating. We have 
seen nothing of the kind so good—except, perhaps, the blowing 
action, originally made for the York organ by Elliot and Hill; 
and this, though equally effective, was inferior in simplicity to 
that of Messrs. Bevington. 

We have been, perhaps, tediously minute in noticing some of 
the mechanical features of the St. Martin’s organ; but we think 
it right, that when men expend largely care, skill, and money, in 
perfecting such parts of their work as would scarcely ever 
attract general observation, and this solely with the artistic 
desire of doing their best in all things, the fact should be 
recorded to their praise. In concluding this part of our notice, 
we cannot entertain a doubt that if such parts of the organ as 
are inaccessible to the eye—the interior work of the sound- 
boards, ete.—are as well constructed as all that which can be 
fairly inspected, the St. Martin’s instrument will, mechanically 
considered, prove as serviceable and valuable to its possessors 
as it is creditable to its builders. 

In dealing with the musical part of the matter—the voicing 
of this organ, our task will be brief, because it is not agreeable. 
We have, in this instrament, one more, added to the many 
existing proofs, of the difficulties which beset the finishing of a 
large organ in the hands of men not thoroughly versed in the 
process. It may be, andis, thought, that an organ becomes large 
simply by an addition sum—that the mere accumulation of like 
materials around that which is small, must render it large. 
Nothing, however, can be further from the truth. Size, in the 
sense we intend, does not depend on numbers of pipes ;—all the 
small organs in the world, heaped together, would not make one 
large one. Completeness of original idea, knowledge to pro- 
portion its components, and experienced skill to assign these 
their respective amounts of importance in the general effect, 
are some of the requisites for grand organ-making. We meet 
with these unfrequently, because the original faculty is rare, and 
experience for its perfectionment is still rarer. There are hosts of 
builders who can make small organs quite irreproachably—to 
any ordinary extent, “for chamber or chapel,” as the phrase 
goes, their talent and experience may serve them without fear 
of result. But from this point, every step onwards is a painful 
groping through obscurity ;—every increase of seule is a 
dangerous experiment. For their appropriate class of work, 
their selection of scales and practice of voicing, are fixed and 
sufficient: but beyond this, almost every effort is a guess, and 

almost every result a failure. Nearly thus we find matters with 








regard to the St. Martin’s organ. In number of stops it is a 
large, in tone it is a small instrument. Of mere sound there is 
enough, but the sound is not of a grand sort. The scales 
throughout seem injudiciously selected, and the voicing is timid 
and irresolute. Thus, to take an example, in the great organ, 
the diapasons are strong, horny, and rather fierce in tone, 
whence, through all the series of quint, principal, tenth, 
twelfth, and fifteenth, there is a continual abatement of 
strength, until we arrive at the ten ranks of mixture which 
suddenly break out with a crash, that startles us the more from 
the want of all proper middle-support. The secret of the 
failure here is, obviously, that the strength lies too entirely at 
the extremities ;—the tone is tolerably strong, and somewhat 
sparkling, but it has neither body nor breadth. The same 
effect of thinness and want of balance exists, more or less, in all 
the manuals,—the best effect being the full swell, which has an 
approach to grandeur of tone—probably due to the double-reed 
—not possessed by any other part of the organ. There are 
several isolated qualities, we most willingly admit, that are 
finished with charming effect,—such as flutes, gambas, dulcianas, 
and the like ; but these, however useful and admirable as solo- 
stops, cannot atone for the defects of the general mass. As is the 
case with most organs not of first class voicing, the flue-work is, 
throughout, considerably better than the reeds. These last, in- 
deed, we earnestly recommend Messrs, Bevington to replace at 
their early convenience, for, neither in volume or quality, are 
they at present creditable performances. 

On the whole, we are obliged to confess disappointment with 
the St. Martin’s organ; and regret it the more because an unusual 
amount of ingenuity, care, and expense, has been bestowed on 
its mechanical structure,—-or, in other words, that portion of its 
work which the public has the smallest opportunity of 
appreciating. 





@bituary. 


We regret to announce the departure from among us of a 
celebrated organ-builder, Mr. J. é. Bishop, who died on the 3rd 
inst., at the age of seventy-one. In his profession he certainly 
took rank as one of the three great organ-builders of the me- 
tropolis ; while, socially, we may safely record that few men in 
any walk of life have been more universally esteemed. 

Mr. Bishop served his apprenticeship with Messrs Flight and 
Robson, the makers of the once celebrated ‘Apollonicon, and 
speedily, after leaving their employment, commenced a career of 
success which continued unchequered through his life. Shortly 
after his establishment in business, Mr. Bishop’s name was 
brought into prominent notice in disputing with Mr. Flight, sen., 
a claim to the invention of those “composition pedals” which 
are now, on one construction or another, so universally adopted. 
The dispute was decided by a Committee of the Society of Arts 
in Mr. Bishop’s favour,—the ground of the decision, however, 
ry | merely that the drawing exhibited by Mr. Flight, could 
not have been the original one, since the water-mark on the 
paper was, by some years, later than the date inscribed on the 
drawing. Mr. Bishop early gained a special celebrity for the 
manufacture of a class of nanitcnde, designed for chamber use, 
and in these he has never been a They had but one 
clavier, and rarely contained more than seven or eight stops, yet 
in grace, purity, and a certain unctuous richness of tone, they 
were altogether unrivalled. During some repairs to the choir of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, some few years since, one of these little 
instruments was placed in a side-chapel of the nave, for the 
temporary accompaniment of the service, and we well remember . 
the strikingly-beautiful effect of its tone in a situation for which 
it might have seemed so inadequate. 

Like most reputed makers of the extraordinary instrument 
whose properties we now so frequently discuss, Mr. Bishop soon 
attained, in his larger work, a certain beaw ideal of his own,—a 
limit as to dimensions and kind, in which he excelled, and from 
which he uever safely departed. The organ of St. John’s 
Church, in the Waterloo Road (at least as it was twenty years 
since) may be regarded as the type and, indeed, master-piece of 
his work of this Kind. Its limited size takes it out of the cate- 
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gory of grand instruments, yet it contains so much charm and 
suavity of tone, as must ever delight the judicious listener. 
Other instruments, of much the same description, though some- 
what different in size, were placed by the same hand in the new 
church at Bermondsey, St. Edmond’s, in Lombard-street, the dis- 
trict churches of Marylebone, and, recently, at Lee Church, in 
Kent. In some of his later works, wherein Mr. Bishop, un- 
willingly, as we thought, departed from his settled convictions 
in search of more modern dimensions and combinations, his 
success was far from unquestionable. The organ for St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell, though large, has few of the striking points of a 
grand instrument ; and a still later production, the organ of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, is—its choir manual only excepted— 
perhaps the least effective instrument, for its size, that ever 
came from its maker’s hands. 

An ample fortune, we believe, is the reward of Mr. Bishop’s 
talent and assiduous application to business. Living, he had 
the hearty esteem of all who knew him; and dead, he leaves 
behind him a fame, in the estimation of a large circle of his 
admirers, second to none in his art. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Mancnester.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The Classical 
Chamber Music Society gave a concert at the Town Hall, on 
Thursday, the 14th. The following was the programme :— 

Part I.—Trio—Pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (in D minor, 
Op. 49), Mendelssolin. Grand Sonata—Pianoforte, “Les Adieux, 
lAbsence et le Retour” (in E flat, Op. 81), Beethoven. 

Part II.—Quartet—Two violins, viola, and violoncello (in C, No. 9, 
Op. 59), Beethoven. Solo—Violin, Hungarian Airs, Ernst. Solo— 
Violoncello, Théme Varié, Piatti. Pensées Fugitives—Pianoforte and 
violin (Souvenir, Caprice, Adieu), Heller and Ernst. 

Mr. Charles Hallé is determined that the subscribers shall 
have no reason to complain of a falling-off in the concerts. The 
above selection proved attractive. The room was full; not, 
perhaps, so full as the first concert a month ago. The exe- 
cutants were Herr Ernst, Mr. Carrodus, M. Baetens, and Signor 
Piatti. In Mendelssohn’s exquisite trio, Herr Ernst seemed 
more impassioned than ever, and Signor Piatti displayed his 
usual fine feeling and expression. The scherzo was unanimously 
encored—an uifusual compliment at these concerts. It is need- 
less to say how Mr. Hallé played the sonata in E flat. He was 
loudly applauded both on his appearance and after his per- 
formance. The quartet for stringed instruments was a novelty. 
It is only in the hands of first-rate executants that this work 
can be fairly heard. Herr Ernst produced a great sensation by 
his delicious tone and unparalleled grace. He was admirably 
supported by Messrs. Carrodus and Baetens, as second violin and 
tenor, with Signor Piatti, as a matter of course, on the violoncello. 
In the Hungarian airs, Herr Ernst exhibited his wondrous 
power of execution—one entire variation being given in har- 
monics on the fourth string. The solo of Signor Piatti on the 
violoncello was hardly less remarkable for the command shown 
over the difficulties of the instrument. Both artists were en- 
thusiastically applauded, The “ Pensées Fugitives ” are just the 
sort of pieces to wind up a chamber concert, when a long or 
difficult performance would be out of place. The next concert 
is announced to take place on the 20th inst. 

The opera season was prolonged, and nine performances given 
at reduced prices. The experiment was successful, most of the 
nights the house being full. At the low prices, Aobert, the 
Huguenots, Zauberflite, and Don Juan were repeated, Masaniello 
(on Friday) being the only novelty, after which M. Hallé per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s concerto in G, and was encored, and 
Madame Caradori appeared in a scene from Semiramide, giving 
the “ Bel raggio,” with the chorus which accompanies it. On 
Saturday last, Don Juan was given for the second time, with 
Herr Formes as the Don, Mdlle. Agnes Biiry as Zerlina, Signor 
Benedetti as Don Ottavio, and Herr Gregorio, Leporello; whilst 
Signor Zapf, who is a tenor, appeared in Masetto—a baritone part. 
In consequence of these changes, part of the opera was given in 
Italian, part in French, and part in German! so that, on the 








whole, the performance was, by no means, satisfactory. The 
second act of Vorma went better; Mad. Caradori is more at 
home in Norma than Donna Anna. The whole operatic 
force then appeared to give the National Anthem—Mesdames 
Rudersdorff, Caradori, and Herr Formes each giving a solo 
verse. The theatre has since remained closed, but is busily 
occupied within, preparing for the grand Christmas pantomime 
of Jack and the Beanstalk. 

M. Jullien and his matchless band made their appearance 
here on Monday and Tuesday last, at the Philharmonic Hall. 
It is a disgrace to Manchester that it can furnish no better hall 
than this. Of course the place was most uncomfortably crammed 
on both occasions, and, of course, everybody was as delighted as 
he could be under the circumstances. We hope, ere another 
Christmas, to hear M. Jullien give a Mendelssohn or a Beethoven 
festival in a hall where he can be heard to advantage, and a 
large audience can be accommodated, seated or standing, with 
some comfort. I see M. Jullien is to appear again at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, for a third and last concert, this evening. 

LEEps.—The second concert of the Leeds Musical Union took 
place in the Music Hall on Thursday evening last ; the vocal 
party consisting of Mad. Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. A. Braham, 
and Mr. Weiss ; and a full band, led by Mr. Willey, and conducted 
by Mr. Burton. Miss Dolby’s “The Spirit’s Song” and “Day 
and Night,” were remarkable for quiet simplicity, and Mr. A. 
Braham, in the ballad “ Oft in the stilly night,” sang with feel- 
ing and taste, and, in the grand scena from “Oberon,” “ Yes, 
even love,” displayed power and judgment. Mr. Weiss main- 
tained the popularity with which he has always been received 
in Leeds. The concerted pieces were carefully sung. The first 
part concluded with the Jasaniello overture, which was ad- 
mirably performed, as was also the symphony (No. 1, Beethoven) 
at the commencement of the second part. The concert concluded 
with the overture to Prometheus. The band acquitted them- 
selves well. The concert was numerously and brilliantly at- 
tended. 

BarnstEy.—On Monday evening, a grand miscellaneous con- 
cert was given by Miss Morley, in the Mechanics’ Hall. The 
vocalists were Mad. and Mr. Weiss, Mr. Perring, and Masters 
Giles and Appleyard. Miss Morley presided at the pianoforte. 
Mr. Weiss was warmly applauded in “The Muleteer” and “O 
ruddier than the cherry.” Masters Giles and Appleyard sang 
the duets, “ Would that my love” and “ Gently sighs the breeze,” 
in a pleasing manner. In the former they were encored. Mr. 
Perring was encored in the song, “The merry maids of 
England.” Miss Morley executed, upon the pianoforte, the 
“Carnival de Venise” and the “Mose” fantasia. Mr. Burton 
conducted. 

HuppERsFIELD.—On Tuesday evening Mr. Mellor’s concert 
came off at the Philosophical Hall. The overture to Tancredi 
was played by Mr. Dean, Mr. Mellor, and Master Parratt, on 
three Harmoniums, as was also the overtures to Guillaume Tell 
and Fra Diavolo. The vocalists were Miss Birch (who was 
encored in Rode’s air and variations), Miss Lascelles, Miss 
Landon, Mr. F. Bodda, and Mr. Alfred Pierre. 

Dusiin.— The first of Mr. Gustavus Geary’s concerts took 
place on Monday evening last, and was attended by a full audi- 
ence. The artists engaged for the occasion were Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs. Robinson, Smith, and Giulio Regondi. 

NewcastLe.—The efforts of the Sacred Harmonic Society of 
this town to promote a taste for the highest style of ecclesiastical 
music, have been successful. Two performances were given in 
the Music-hall, on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. The 
“ professionals” on each occasion consisted of Mrs, Craven, Miss 
Freeman, Miss Megson, Mr. Hemingway, and Mr. Ashton. They 
were supported by an orchestra of about 200 performers, includ- 
ing wind and string instruments ; Mr. Redshaw taking the organ, 
and Dr. Ions wielding the conductor's bdton. On Tuesday, 
Hiindel’s Dettingen Te Deum ; Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm (As mb 
hart pants,) and Mozart’s Twelfth Service (J will call upon the 
Lord,) were performed. On Wednesday, Elijah was repeated 
by the same Society, with a different corps of vocalists. The 
choruses, as a whole, went well, considering their number and 
difficulty, The orchestra was also deserving of commendation. 
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Bury.—On Monday evening the members of the Bury Choral 
Society gave the first of a series of cheap concerts in the Athe- 
neeum, assisted by Miss Shaw, Mrs. Brooke, Mr. Slater, and Mr. 
Delavanti, of Manchester. The choir, about 90 in number, con- 
ducted by Mr. D. W. Banks, of Manchester, performed in a 
creditable manner. 

RocupaLe.—On Saturday evening last, the Oldham Tem- 
perance Fife and Drum Band gave a concert in the Public Hall, 
Rochdale. The performance was interspersed with a variety of 
songs, recitations, etc. 

Tunprince.—A concert was given by the amateurs of the 
Catch Club on Wednesday, the proceeds to be given to the 
Patriotic Fund. After payment of a few incidental expenses, a 
sum of eight pounds was realized, which, though small, will help 
to swell the liberal contributions already made in this place 
for the widows and orphans of our brave soldiers. 

Braprorp.—The third of the people’s concerts was given in 
St. George’s Hall on Monday evening last. The vocalists were 
Miss Birch, Miss Landon, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Alfred Pierre, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda. 

Ponrerract.—A concert in aid of the Patriotic Fund was 
given in the Town Hall, on Monday evening. The officers of 
the West York Rifles guaranteed all expenses, so that the whole 
proceeds should be devoted to the fund. We are happy to 
state the project was thoroughly successful. 








FOREIGN. 


Beruiy.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The festivities in 
honour of the marriage of His Royal Highness Prince Frederick 
still continue in full swing, and seem to have almost more 
interest for the good folk of Berlin than the great events now 
agitating the rest of Europe. I mentioned, some time since, 
that the votive offering of the management of the Royal Opera, 
was Weber’s Oberon, with new scenery, dresses and decorations. 
The first representation was honoured by the presence of their 
Majesties : the Prince and his youthful bride, and a whole host of 
the high dignitaries of the Court, covered with crosses of all sizes, 
and eagles of every hue and class. Of course, such an oppor- 
tunity was not to be lost by the wonder-loving Berliners, and, 
as a natural consequence, the theatre was densely crowded. 
The grand point of attraction was the royal box, the opera 
being a mere secondary consideration. The performers—Herren 
Theodore Formes, Kriiger, and Mad. Késter—exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to obtain a share of the public attention, 
and succeeded tant bien que mal. Herr von Biilow’s first 
concert came off on Wednesday, in the Singacademie. The 
bénéjiciaire—who, as I have already informed you, is a pupil of 
Dr. Franz Liszt—played Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, Bach’s 
Organ-fugue, arranged for the piano-forte by Dr. F. Liszt, Chopin’s 
Ballad in G minor, and one or two other pieces. He seemed to 
please the audience greatly. Mdlle. Johanna Wagner was the 
vocalist, and Liebig’s orchestra accompanied. The grand concert 
so long contemplated for the benefit of the sufferers in Silesia, 
has come off at last, under the joint directions of Herren 
Taubert and Dorn, who divided the office of conductor between 
them: Herr Taubert conducting Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
and Herr Dorn the overture to Zannhaiiser and Die Walpur- 
gisnacht. The concert was most numerously attended. One of the 
most interesting, if not the most interesting event of the week, 
was the concert given last Saturday, by the Kéniglicher Domchor. 
Among the pieces performed, were Caldara’s Crucifixus, Pales- 
trina’s Salve, Regina, the chorale, “ Wenn ich soll scheiden,” from 
Bach’s Passion-Musik, a motet, by Orlando Lasso, another by 
Mendelssohn, the Thirty-first Psalm, by Otto Nicolai, and several 
other compositions of a similar description. The next concert 
takes place towards the end of January. On Sunday, Mad. 
Clara Schumann and Herr Joseph Joachim gave a concert, in 
the Singacademie, to a most numerous audience. The two 
artists performed works by Bach, Beethoven, and other less 
celebrated composers, and reaped a rich harvest of well-merited 
applause. Her Van Den-Osten was the vocalist, and sang an 
air from the Creation, and two songs, “Nachtgesang,” by Herr 
Robert Radecke, and “Widmung,” by Herr Robert Schumann, 











At Liebig’s concert, an overture to Maria Stuart, by Herr 
Vierling, and a symphony by Herr Hertel, were performed. 

Cotoane.—The first soirée of Chamber Music took place 
lately, in the Hotel Disch. The programme included Mozart’s 
violin quartet in D (No. 10), J. 8. Bach’s pianoforte concerto in 
D minor (with quintet accompaniment), Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light” sonata, and the same composer’s quintet in C (Op, 29). 
The instrumentalists were Herren Ed, Franck, Hartmann, 
Derckum, Peters, Merkum, and P. Breuer. 

Brestav.—Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin has been very successful, 
Cherubini’s Wassertriéger (Le Porteur d’ Eau) has been revived. 

Dantzic.—Auber’s Gustavus, Weber’s Oberon, and M. Halévy’s 
Juive have been the last operas produced. Nicolai’s Lustige 
Weiber von Windsor is in rehearsal. A new romantic opera, in 
three acts, entitled Das Walpurgisfest, by a local composer (Herr 
F. W. Markull), will be brought out at Christmas, Haydn’s 
Creation will also be performed. 

Lrirsic.—At the second “ Euterpe ” concert, the programme 
included Mozart’s symphony in C, Gluck’s overture to [phigenia 
in Aulis, and a posthumous work by Weber, entitled the Lrnte 
Cantata.* Cherubini’s Lodoiska has been revived, after having 
been condemned to oblivion for more than thirty years, In 
spite of the great defects of the libretto, the opera gave entire 
satisfaction, Mad. Witt sustained the principal female part. 

Dessau.—The Singacademie celebrated the anniversary of 
Friedrich Schneider’s death by a solemn performance, and the 
Minnergesang-Verein sang at his grave, which was decorated 
with flowers. 

Prespurcu.—Balfe’s Ziguenerin (Bohemian Girl) has been 
most successfully produced. 

Pestu.—Owing to a slight discussion between the share- 
holders and manager, as to who should pay the expense of 
firing, the theatre has not been heated at all, As the weather 
has been very cold lately, the tenor who played Gennaro, at the 
last representation of Lucrezia Borgia, went through his part 
well wrapped up in fur ! 

AmstTerDAM.—Herr D’alle Aste has been successful as Osmin, 
in Die Entfiihrung, at the Grosses National Theater. 

New York, Dec. 9.—The last fortnight has been one of con- 
siderable activity in the musical world—Italian, English, and 
German opera are all going on at one and the same time. At 
the Academy of Music, alias the Italian Opera, J? Barbiere, the 
first two acts of J Puritani, the last scene of Lucia, La Son- 
nambula, Lucrezia Borgia, and La Favorita, have been played 
in succession, with more or less success. Za Favorita made a 
great hit, and has drawn some very good houses, the principal 
parts being filled by Madame Grisi, and Signors Mario, 
Badiali, and Susini. Signor Mario also seems to have cre- 
ated an immense sensation in the last scene of Lucia. In 
spite of the energy displayed by the stockholders, who 
have themselves become managers, the concern does not 
pay, and next Monday is announced as closing the engagement 
of Mad. Grisi and Sig. Mario, Mdlle. Nau and company, at 
Niblo’s, have been performing Siréne and Lucia. Mdlle. Nau 
is in great favour herself ; but the same want of ensemble is felt 
here as at all similar speculations in this country: “My wife 
and four sticks,” as Mr. Valabrecque used to say of Catalani, 
prevails here as it used to do in England in the early time of 
the Italian Opera. It is, however, worthy of remark, that this 
English Opera Company has entirely abandoned English opera 
for Italian and French exclusively.— The first Philharmonic 
concert was held on the 2nd of December, at Niblo’s Gardens, 
and drew a crowded audience. The programme included 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony; Reminiscences of Ossian, by 
Professor N. W. Gade; the overture to Abraham's Sacrifice, 
by Lindpaintner, a solo, for harp, by M. Aptommas, and the 
grand scena from Der Freischiitz, sung by Miss Caroline Leh- 
mann. There is a rumour afloat of another opera company. 
It would seem that Madame Clara Novello is positively engaged, 
and that negociations are pending with Mdlle. Johanna Wagner. 
Signora Brambilla is also mentioned, and Signor Beraldi. It is 





* Performed the season before last at the New Philharmonic 
Society. 
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expected that this new ¢rowpe will commence operations about 
the 15th of January. The Mendelssohn Society is now rehears- 
ing Mendelssohn’s JLorely, and Hiindel’s Alerander’s Feast. 
—At Boston the English opera company, composed of the 
Misses Pyne and Messrs. Harrison and Borrani, have met with 
decided success. Auber’s Crown Diamonds and Wallace’s Mari- 
tana have attracted full audiences. The chorus and orchestra 
are good, and the building well adapted for acoustic effects — 
The Orchestral Union have given two concerts, and seem to be 
progressing in public favour.—Mendelssohn’s Lvijah has been 
performed at the Music Hall by the Hiindel and Haydn society. 
—The Musical Fund Society have given the first concert of the 
seventh series. The orchestra is composed of forty-five musi- 
cians, and gives general satisfaction, 








MEYERBEER AND HIS ORDERS. 
(From a Stuttgart Journal.) 

Arter the representation of L’ Etoile du Nord, Meyerbeer 
received, from the King of Wiirtemburg, the Commander’s 
Cross of the Order of the Crown,‘ which confers the rank of 
nobility (not hereditary), on its possessor. This is the ninth 
order with which the celebrated composer is now decorated. 
He was previously a Knight of the Civil Order, Pour le Mérite, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, Knight of the Order of 
the Lion, of Brunswick, third class, of the Orders of the Dukes 
of Saxe-Ernest, third class, of the Imperial Brazilian Order of 
the South Star, of the Imperial Order of Francis-Joseph of 
Austria, of the Royal Order for Civil Merit of Saxony, third 
class, and of the Royal Bavarian Max-Order, for Arts and 
Sciences, 








REVIEWS. 


_ “TweEtve Srvpizs ror THE Pranororts.” By Louis Berger, Bdited 
by Carl Engel. G. Scheurmann. 

These studies derive a special interest from the fact that their com- 
poser gave Mendelssohn his early lessons on the pianoforte. Indepen- 
dently of this, however, Berger was a professor of deserved eminence, 
and knew as much about the mechanical principles of execution as most 
men of his day. He wrote a vast quantity of music, very little of 
which is at present known, even in Germany, none in England, although 
much of it deserves a better fate than the major part of the pianoforte 
compositions now in vogue. Berger was no genius; but he was a 
learned musician, and there is great strength and richness in his har- 
mony, which, indeed, is often as essentiaily modern as if he had 

“followed instead of preceded Mendelssohn, The turn of many of the 
passages, as well as the peculiar distribution of various harmonies, in the 
studies before us, suggests to the initiated inquirer the belief that Berger 
was not without a certain influence cn the youthful mind of the future 

reat musician whose studies in a particular branch of the art he had the 
enviable task of directing. We shall not point to instances, since we 
cannot doubt that the mere facts we have stated will induce every 
thoughtful musician, every pianist who believes there is something more 
in music than mere passage-making, and higher effects than those of the 
bravura, to possess himself of the first example of Berger’s composi- 
tion which has been published in this country. The studies are not 
very difficult ; but, their style being recondite, none of them can be 
properly termed easy ; and, indeed, practised musicians are likely to get 
through them with greater facility than mere pianists, whatever their 
executive powers. At a first reading, let us own, they are likely to ap- 
pear laboured, if not absolutely dry ; and, certainly, their predominant 
characteristic is by no means fluent melody. Nevertheless, there is 
about them a degree of earnestness, and an elevation of style, that place 
them quite apart from the productions of ordinary hands, Moreover, 
each has a manner of its own, addressing itself to the accomplishment 
of a special object; and, as far as utility goes, the twelve studies of 
Berger are, in their way,as available as the famous studies of John 
Cramer, though, of course, far less varied and comprehensive, At any 


rate, there is a continuous freshness, and an evidence of masterly 
musicianship about them, which alone will serve as recommendations to 


all who are desirous of adding something good and not generaily 

familiar to the shelves of their musical library. 

On the title-page of the studies of Berger is inscribed the name of 
Mr. William Collard, a gentleman well-known and respected for more 
than half a century in the musical profession ; the dedication is, there- 
fore, graceful and appropriate. What M. Carl Engel means by 
“editing,” we are not aware. If he means correcting the proof sheets, 
that might have been done better, since several errors of the engraver 
have been allowed to pass. But if he means simply “ fingering,” that 
has been skilfully effected, and we can tender M. Engel our 
compliments, —_— 

“Linpsay Stoprr’s Eprrion or Crasstcan Vocat Music.” Reci- 
tative, ‘* Aleandro, lo Confesso,” and Aria, “Non so donde Viene.” 
Composed by Mozart. Campbell, Ransford, and Co. 

This is the song which was heard with so much gratifivation at Miss 
Dolby’s first soirée, a fortnight ago. What was then said may be here 
repeated—that it is one of the most beautiful of Mozart’s vocal com- 
positions for the chamber, although one of the least generally known. 
There must, surely, be orchestral parts extant, and which can be ob- 
tained. Their use would at least double the effect ; and there is strong 
evidence in the style of the accompaniments that Mozart did not intend 
them for the pianoforte. 





“ Ospornr’s Beauties oF Scorrish Metopy.” Containing, “Scots 
wha hae,” “March of the Cameron men,” “Jock O’Hazledean,” 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” “Roy’s wife,’ and “Comin’ thro’ the rye.” 
Campbell, Ransford, and Co. 

These little pieces were probably composed by Mr. Osborne for some 
of his younger pupils, at the schools where he “professes” with so 
much deserved popularity. They all consist of a short introduction, 
the air simple, the air varied, and a coda as short as the introduction. 
Beyond this, they present no feature for comment, and none for 
criticism, 





“ TYROLIENNE,” Pour le Piano. Composée par Wilhelm Ganz. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co. 

Very pretty, flowing, and well-written, easy to play, and really, in 
the style, accepted as “of the Tyrol”—everything, in short, except 
original. There is, however, nothing in the piece that is negligent, 
vulgar, or otherwise detrimental to good taste. The young pupil can, 
therefore, get no hurt, if he derives no actual benefit, from learn- 
ing it. 





“T’ArtEaro,” Caprice for the Pianoforte. “ PENsER0so,” ditto, ditto, 
W. Borrow. Metzler and Co. 

The Allegro, in E flat, is a kind of march, with definite subjecte, or 
themes, and chords of the dominant, sub-dominant, and tonic. Pen- 
seroso, in D, has no subject, properly speaking ; but appears like the 
accompaniment to some piece, of which the part for the principal 
instrument is wanting. We can find no merit in either. 





“ Gator DEs GuipEs.” By Henri Laurent. “ Vatsz DU CARNAVAL,” 
Ditto. Boosey and Sons. 

Both spirited, lively, and rhythmical dance pieces. The Valse is the 
best, musically speaking; and, except the passage at the end of the 
fourth figure (page 9), where the suspended notes, F sharp, D sharp, 
and C sharp (though not unauthorised by precedent), have an effect 
more quaint than agreeable, we can comménd the whole of it. The 
Galop, however, which is very animated, has the best chance of popu- 
larity—for is it not named after our gallant and harmonious allies ? 


“Tire Pasna’s Marcu.” Composed for the Turkish Army, by Her 
Excellency the Wife of Omar Pasha. Boosey and Sons. 

For a similar reason this dashing march, attributed to the accom- 

plished spouse of the valiant and profound generalissimo of the Turkish 

army on the Danube, (who combines the opposite qualities of Marcellus 

and Fabius, the sword and the shield,) is likely to find endless ad- 

mirers. Besides, though showy, it is extremely easy to play. 


“Tar Nungwam Park Waurzes,,” for the Pianoforte.—By Edward 
Leader Shepherd.—Boosey and Sons. 

The chief characteristic of these waltzes is absence of novelty. In 

short, there is nothing to distinguish them from some hundreds of 

others with which the market is clogged. In page three, fourth figure, 

third line, bar five, the E sharp, which follows the D in the preceding 

bar, has a bad effect, and, indeed, involves a faulty melodic progression. 





There are, also, other bad effects in these waltzes. 
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NOTICE. 





In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, tt is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of Tus Musica Wor tb, transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 
stamp. 

It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 

CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to write on one side of the paper 
only, as writing on both sides necessitates a great deal of trouble 
in the printing. 





To Orcanists.—The papers on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished in Nos. 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 
Organ at St. George's Hall in Nos, 34, 35, and 37. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Guuckist.—The opera of Orfeo was first produced on Oct. 5, 1726, 
at Vienna. It was not till nearly a century later (1807), that 
it was brought out at Berlin. 


ai THE MUSICAL Wo RLD. 
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Tue Musical World has latterly, it seems, provoked much 
wrath on the part of a certain class of musicians and com- 
posers, by the alleged hostility of its criticisms to English 
artists and their doings. We have received many letters— 
the most abusive of the writers, by the way, very con- 
siderately abstain from disclosing their identity—taxing us, 
in unmeasured terms, with passing harsh, unfair, and even 
ill-natured judgments, and, to top-up the meed of our 
offences, with the still less pardonable vice of not agreeing 
in opinion with several provincial journals of much respecta- 
bility. Now, although we have no present intention of 
surrendering for trial on any such indictments as these, we 
shall yet condescend to a defensive position just so far as 
will enable us to extract a few, we hope, wholesome sugges- 
tions from the matter of complaint. 

And first, let us ask, which is likely to be more serviceable 
to music, musicians, and the public—a system of truth- 
speaking, based on adequate knowledge and a determination 
to further the highest perceivable interests of art, or the 
effete, meaningless, and thoroughly conventional verbiage, 
which is so commonly put forth by persons who, with the 
merest amateur stock of likes and dislikes, venture to criti- 
cise, and, still more hardily, to print their criticisms? 
No one, we presume, would hesitate about the terms 
of his reply. Ask a poet, a painter, an architect. Ask 
any one of these, if he were to read, on his least or 
greatest work, a criticism such as we have last described-— 
pompous, silly, and fashionable in generalities, and for ever 
blundering when on the sterner ground of technical reason— 
would he not blush with indignation at the offence to 
himself, and with shame for the little knowledge of his art 
evinced by a public who could accept such a guide for its 
opinions? Would he not turn from its approval with 
contempt—from its rebuke with ridicule? Would he not 
embrace, with thankful preference, his chance of praise or 
censure, when and for what he might deserve cither, in some 
magazine or journal specially devoted to his calling, in which 
art is discussed in its own language and for its own sake, and 





from which he might learn the secret of his failure, or the true 
nobility of his success ? Even if, like Byron in the hands of the 
“Scotch reviewers,” he should meet with more cuffs than con- 
sideration, would he not rather be snarled at by a giant 
than caressed bya simpleton? He certainly would, or we know 
nothing of the character of an artist. But how stands the 
case with English musicians? If we are to believe the letters 
before mentioned—and which Heaven forbid!—the majority 
of musicians indigenous to this soil have so strange a mental 
organisation, that, while deeply affronted if not thought and 
spoken of as great men, they are incapable of any sentiments 
but those of very little ones. To be their “pet” reviewers, 
it would seem, we must either flatter them at any cost, or do 
nothing. If, really with the best wishes, we go to much 
trouble in giving reasons for disapproval, it is “needless 
severity,” even “envy,” forsooth! If, from sheer poverty of 
subject, we only generally express discontent with their 
music, it is “neglect of native talent.” And, finally, should 
occasion serve to speak in fitting terms of such men among 
us as really possess the genial and intelligent stuff out of 
which composers are made, we can in no wise perform this 
gratifying function and hope to escape the charge of seeking 
to “bolster up a clique!” 

Now, since these would-be advocates of English talent are 
so dissatisfied with our method of criticism, we ask them, do 
they like, and are they prepared to justify, another system— 
its direct opposite—and to which no parallel of degradation 
exists with respect to any art in any country ;—we mean, 
the habit—with a view to force the sale of some trumpery, 
or, at least, ephemeral productions—of making pretended 
quotations from pretended reviews. With shame and disgust, 
we trace in the advertising columns of the Times and other 
papers, a succession of announcements in which the composi- 
tions of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, are puffed in this 
impudent and fraudulent manner, Let our readers look 
for themselves. They will not search far down the long 
columns of the daily press without coming on the an- 
nouncement of a “just published” Penelope Polka, for 
example, wound up by some such lumbering sentences as— 
“This charming polka will inevitably win its way to the 
portfolio of every amateur of rank and fashion in the king- 
dom. We know not which most to admire—the lovely 
sprightliness of its melody, or the masterly skill of its har- 
mony.— Vide Musical Review.” Or perhaps the subject for 
encomium is a song,—and then we are favoured with some- 
thing like, “This exquisite ballad (the words of which are 
founded on a thrilling incident which lately occurred in the 
beau monde) is decidely the chef-dauvre of its gifted com- 
poser. No heart of ordinary sensibility can fail to be touched 
by the tender pathos suffused over its ravishing strains,”— 
and then again comes the “ Vide Musical Review!” We 
need not, of course, inform our musical readers, but we need 
and do inform the general public, that no such critiques, no 
such “ Musical Reviews,” are in existence ; that the whole 
is a myth, a fable, a vulgar and shameless piece of quackery, 
which, with the lowest class of tradesmen would be mean 
enough, but, when applied to the productions, great or small, 
of a noble and imaginative art, becomes sufficiently base to 
exclude its authors—whether they be composers or pub- 
lishers—from all rank or place in its circles. Again we ask 
our virtuously indignant correspondents, will they patronize 
this worse than Grub-street style of literature employed on 
music? Do they think it an appropriate method of rousing 


public attention to the claims of that “ native talent” which, 
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it seems, we so cruelly passover? Music, indeed, must be a 
low calling in this country, if it can only fatten on such ex- 
pedients. Little, verily, can be expected from its professors 
if they think their productions otherwise than disgraced by 
contact with such miserable shams. 

Once, again, let us imagine a parallel case among the 
sister-arts. Conceive the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
once more in the receipt of custom in Threadneedle-street. 
Imagine the usual heading, “Mr. Moon has the pleasure to 
announce,” etc., followed by the advertisement of a superb 
engraving—say by Cousins, from a new picture—say by 
Eastlake; and this, in turn, followed by a string of sham 
quotations from imaginary art-journals, plentifully bespat- 
tered with all sorts of folly about “flights of genius,” 
“chiar’ oscuro,’ “the power of the burin,” and what not of 
a like nature. What, think our irate friends, would be the 
result of such a proceeding? Why, assuredly, that painters 
and engravers would rise en masse to resent the insult; 
that both picture and print would be reclaimed from Mr. 
Moon by their justly incensed authors ; and that even the 
public would feel that a great art, once sanctified by the 
labours of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, had been shame- 
fully degraded by the use of practices scarcely venial in 
the quack vendor of pills and ointment. 

It is not for us to dictate to English musicians what course 
they should take on this, or any other subject ;—we shall 
merely announce and maintain ourown, We know no differ- 
ence of native dignity between music and poetry, or music 
and painting; and our effort has been, and will be, to dis- 
countenance everything—whether a low tone of crticism, or 
the degrading kind of imposture we have just described— 
that may tend to impede the march of music in this country 
to a place of equal importance with the sister-arts. We well 
know and thoroughly estimate, the amount of real musical 
talent in England; and wealso know that it would be a high 
failing in duty to laud the trivialities of the mere pretender, 
who does not scruple to puff himself, by any attainable 
means, into equal importance with the works of those 
really able men whose artist-nature would scornfully reject 
any but a legitimate avenue to public approval. 





THE recent performance of Mozart’s opera, La Clemenza di 
Tito, by the students, male and female, at the Royal Academy 
of Music, brings us back to a period when such incidents con- 
stituted the rule rather than the exception. The execution 
of Mozart’s music—which is so thoroughly Orphean that the 
dullest ear must drink in its melody instinctively—was, for 
the most part, so creditable, and, in some respects, ex- 
cellent, that we begin to entertain a hope that the 
awakening of the Royal Academy of Music from its long 
and profitless lethargy is at hand. That the Institution has 
been asleep for many years, and, during its somnolence, 
has been gradually wasting away, is our conviction and that 
of the musical community at large. But here we have a sign 
of reviving life, of new vigour, and refreshed energy, which 
cannot be otherwise than welcomed with gladness by all who 
feel an interest in the progress of the musical art in this 
country. How much better; how much more profitable ; 
how much more in keeping, indeed, with the objects of the 
Institution, are performances of this nature—performances 
of complete works by great masters—than the rambling, 
incongruous, and aimless “entertainments” presented four 
times a-year in Hanover Square to the friends and patrons 
of the Academy, who have done no harm that they know of 








to justify their being exposed to such inflictions. If an 
Academy Concert, so called, is worth five shillings entrance 
fee, such a performance as that of Mozart’s La Clemenza di 
Tito is much better worth a guinea—and, yet, for this no 
charge was made. People were invited, went, as a matter 
of course, and came away enchanted with the music, and 
highly gratified with the manner in which it had been 
executed by the pupils. If those in power are disposed to 
take the hint, inevitably suggested by this result of their 
quasi innovation, or rather renovation, and feel inclined to 
adopt the course now open to them, there will still be some 
hope that our Royal Academy of Music may be made ser- 
viceable to the art, and a credit to the nation. But let us 
not be too sanguine. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
On Wednesday week the friends and patrons of this Institu- 
tion were invited to an entertainment of unusual interest—a 
performance of the whole of the music, except the parlante 








recitatives of Mozart’s opera, La Clemenza di Tito. The 
characters were thus distributed :— 
Sesto Miss Williams. 
Vitellia » Spiller. 
Servilia aia “as = » Banks. 
Annio adi ae ia » Wilkinson, 
Tito : Mr. Herberte. 
Publio aii i » Bolton. 


The execution generally was entitled to high praise ; the 
principal characters were extremely well filled, and all the 
subordinate parts carefully sustained. The orchestra and chorus 
did their duty well. Altogether, the performance gave so much 
pleasure to everyone present, that the announcement of its 
speedy repetition would be hailed with unanimous satisfaction, 
Mr. Lucas conducted the whole performance. 

The examination for the two King’s Scholarships vacant at 
this time of the year took place on Monday last. The board of 
examiners consisted of Mr. Potter, chairman; Mr. Goss, Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. H. Blagrove, Mr. Lovell Phillips, Mr. Dorrell, and 
Mr. Robert Barnett. The number of candidates examined was 
sixteen, ten young gentlemen and six young ladies. The following 
were elected scholars—Miss Cazaly and Master Izaac. Specially 
commended—Miss Southgate and Mr. Cheshire. Highly com- 
mended—Misses Lazarus and Kilpac ; Messrs. Ibbotson, Harrison, 
Adlington, Masom, Henniker, and Wheeldon. 





Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—The Christmas anniversary per- 
formance of the Messiah was given last night, at Exeter Hall 
The crowd was immense, and the entire performance worthy of 
all praise. The principal singers were Mad. Clara Novello, 
Miss Dolby, Herr Formes and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Lonpon Sacred Harmonic Socrety.—According to annual 
custom, this Society gave its Christmas performance of the 
Messiah, on Thursday evening, at Exeter-hall. The audience 
was a large one, and the execution of some of the pieces was 
highly creditable to Mr. Surman and his host of 700 or 800. 
The principal singers were Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss M. Wells, 
Miss J. Wells, Messrs. Augustus Braham, Marshall, and Lawler. 

M. Jutureny’s Concerts.—In addition to Herr Ernst, we are 
informed that Mad. Pleyel is engaged for the new series of con- 
certs at Covent Garden Theatre, and that Mr. Mitchell is in 
communication with Mdlle Jetty de Treffz at Vienna. 


Mr. Cuartes SALAMAN has announced two lectures, on 
“The Keyed Stringed Instruments which preceded the Piano- 
forte;” to be illustrated by performances on the ancient 
virginals, spinett, single and double harpsichord, ete. 
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DEBORAH. 


Desorau was the first work in which the special features 
of the modern oratorio were rendered important. The choruses 
were made more prominent, and were more elaborated and 
developed to a greater extent. The oratorios of Hiindel, 
previous to Deborah, were written somewhat after the form 
prevalent among the Italian masters. La Resurrezione— 
Hiindel’s first oratorio, composed for the Easter Festival during 
his residence at Rome, in April 1708, when he was only twenty- 
four years of age—is an example of this style. The works 
we allude to partake of the operatic character, and the 
personages usually comprise one or two sopranos, an alto, 
a tenor, and bass. Concerted pieces are rare, and the 
libretto is almost entirely worked out with recitatives, solos, 
duets, trios, and quartets. An overture, or instrumental prelude 
of any kind, seldom or never aaa one of these early works, 
In Esther, Hiindel appears to have made the first step towards 
the modern oratorio. Zsther was written in 1720, after Hiindel 
had lived in England about ten years. The first representation 
was a private one, and took place in the chapel of the Duke of 
Chandos, at Cannons, where Hiindel was residing as chapel- 
master. Esther was a decided advance on La Lesurrexone. 
Choruses were introduced with no spare hand, and were con- 
structed upon a larger model. The oratorio was subsequently 
executed in 1731 by the children of the Chapel Royal, at the 
house of their master, again in private. It was first per- 
formed in public, somewhat altered from the original score, at 
the King’s Theatre, in May, 1732. The reception was so 
favourable as to induce Hiindel to set about another oratorio 
immediately ; and having obtained a /ibretto from one Samuel 
Humphreys—an industrious, but uninspired poet—he commenced 
Deborah, and finished it in February, 1733. In the original score, 
preserved in the Queen’s library, the completion of the oratorio 
is thus recorded by the composer :—*S. D. G.—G. F. Hiindel, 
London, Feb. 21, 1733.” 

All the music of Deborah is not original. Handel drew largely 
from his former works. In the chorus, “Immortal Lord,” the 
subject at the words, “Oh, grant a leader,” had been previously 
used in an alto solo in the “Ode to Queen Anne’s Birthday,” 
composed in 1713; the bass song, “Awake the ardour of thy 
breast,” is also taken from the same source, without any altera- 
tion. The themes of the choruses, “ Let thy deeds be glorious,” 
and “Despair all around them” may be found in the first and 
second movement of the anthem, “Let thy hand be strength- 
ened,” one of the four composed for the coronation of George 
II. in 1727. The “Hallelujah Chorus,” concluding the first 
part of Deborah, is identical with the last movement of the same 
anthem. The chorus, “The Great King of Kings,” is taken 
from the first movement of “The king shall rejoice’—another 
anthem, written for the coronation of George the Second. In 
the last chorus, the motive commencing at “Oh, celebrate his 
name,” constitutes the subject of another movement of the same 
anthem; and the final “ Hallelujah” chorus is derived from the 
same source. 

The first representation of Deborah took place at the King’s 
Theatre, on Saturday, the 17th of March, 1733. It was com- 
manded by George the Second, and was given in place of an 
Italian opera. The greatest preparations were made for its 
performance. The theatre was decorated and illumined in a 
particular and appropriate manner, and the prices were fixed at 
one guinea the body of the house, and half-a-guinea the gallery. 
It was subsequently repeated, on Tuesday, the 27th of the 
same month, and on Saturday, the 31st of March, at the usual 
terms of admission. 

Many who went to hear Deborah, a fortnight ago, at Exeter 
Hall, indulged themselves with anticipations of somethin 
wholly unknown to them, but they were disappointed, elesak 
is replete with indications of things, which, in a more elaborate 
form, make some of the greatest features of the subse- 
quent efforts of its composer. In addition to this, nearly 
the whole of the Coronation Anthem, “Let thy hand be 
strengthened,” as has been hinted, and the greatest portion 








of “The king shall rejoice” are embodied in this oratorio. 
Nevertheless, Deborah, as it stands, may be decidedly, prog 
nounced a great work, though not in the foremost rank o 
Hindel’s inspirations, The music, generally, is of a somewhat 
light character ; not one instance of elaborate fugue occurs, and 
the accompaniments to the songs are more simple (less florid— 
less contrapuntal, so to speak) than is ordinarily the case with 
Hiindel. ‘There is, however, abundant character, and a stream 
of continuous melody, such as few besides Hiindel ever possessed. 
The subject, though presenting considerable scope for dramatic 
feeling in the music, is anything but grateful. A more ungra- 
cious character than Jael, the murderess of Siscra, is not to be 
met with in or out of Scripture. She violates the rights of 
hospitality, and murders the guest whom she has received with 
peckented welcome, In the recitative, where Jael exults ina 
description of the deed, Hiindel, himself, seems to have been in- 
spired with unwonted dulness, What glorious rubbish, too, 
are the words ! 


When from the battle that proud Captain fled, 
Vengeance divine to my pavilion led 

The travelling fugitive; who, pale with care, 
Besought me, panting, to conceal him there ; 
Flaming with thirst, and anguish in his look, 
He asked for water from the limpid brook, 

But milk I gave him in a copious bowl, 

With ecatacy he quaff’d and cool’d his soul, 
And then, with his laborious flight opprest, 

In some few moments he sank down to rest. 
Then was I conscious, Heav’n, that happy hour, 
Had placed the enemy of Judah in my power; 
The workman’s hammer and a nail J seized 
And, whilst his limbs in deep repose he eas’d, 
I through his temples forced the wound, 

And rivetled the tyrant to the ground, 


In despite of this fashion, and more of the same kind, Hindel, 
as usual, has made the most of his materials, The strength of 
Deborah is in the choruses; the greater number of which are 
good, some fine, and some magnificent. As instances of the 
last-mentioned, we may cite the concluding chorus of the first 
part, “Despair all around them”—the opening chorus of the 
second part, “See the proud chief advances now” (the most ela- 
borate in the whole oratorio)—the chorus of the priests of 
Baal, “Oh, Baal! monarch of the skies!” (the most charac- 
teristic thing in Deborah)—the chorus of the Israelites which 
follow, “ Lord of Eternity”—and the short, but deep and pas- 
sionate lament of the priests of Baal, “ Doleful tidings!” all 
these are in Hiindel’s happiest vein. In “Oh, Baal! monarch 
of the skies !” the quaint figure of accompaniment, kept up with 
perverse obstinacy, has a singularly wild effect. Handel seems 
to have treated the priests of Baal (like the priests of Dagon in 
Samson) as ‘a tribe of drunken bacchanals, and this renders the 
contrast to the solemn majesty of the professors of the true 
faith the more striking and impressive.* 

The songs in Deborah are, generally, very feeble—seldom 
showing Handel in his strength ; of course there are fine things 
among them—but these are rare. We must not forget to say, 
however, that Deborah, as presented at Exeter Hall, is not 
Deborah as Hiindel wrote it. A third part at least is omitted, 
and, among the rest, we think some of the most striking pieces. 
The task of curtailing the work of a great master like Hiindel, 
however, is one of great delicacy and responsibility ; and, on the 
whole, we find little reason to complain of the manner in which 
it has been accomplished by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
That it might possibly have been better done we admit ; and so 
indeed might the additional accompaniments and fillings-up of 
Mr, Costa, 








* No greater proof can be cited of the decided originality of Men- 
delssohn’s genius than the fact, that while establishing, as Hindel has 
done, a marked and, so to speak, dramatic contrast between the 
choruses of the Baalites and those of the true believers, he has pre- 
served his own individuality, and avoided even the slightest resem- 
blance with his great predecessor. & 
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DRAMATIC. 


Ar the Lyceum, two new pieces have been produced, Aggra- 
vating Sam, and Two Heads are Better than One. The first is taken 
from the French vaudeville, Un Dréle de Pistolet, and affords 
Mr. Charles Matthews an opportunity of displaying his coolness 
_ and imperturbability to special advantage. Aggravating Sam is, 

indeed, one of his best parts. Two Heads are Better than One, is 
a mere bagatelle having little or nothing to recommend it.—The 
new drama at'the Adelphi, produced on Monday night, and 
entitled, Pierre the Foundling, is a translation, by Mr. Dion Bou- 
cicault, of Georges Sand’s Frangois le Champi, which, last year, 
drew all Paris to the Odéon. A priori, we should have said, a 
piece so delicately constructed, so entirely dependent on charac- 
ter, and which repudiates so determinedly moving incidents and 
striking situations, must have failed to enlist the sympathies of 
an Adelphi audience. It was, nevertheless, eminently successful 
on Monday night. The cast embraced the names of Mad. Celeste, 
Miss Woolgar, Mrs, Keeley, and Messrs. Keeley and Webster.— 
At the St. James’s, Mrs. Seymour is still adhering to the legiti- 
mate comedy. The School for Scandal and the Provoked Husband 
have been played during the week, Mrs. Seymour and Mr. Geo. 
Vandenhoff sustaining the principal parts—Mr. Charles Kean, 
we hear, will bring out Shakspere’s Henry the LHighth with 

eat splendour, soon after Christmas, he himself un- 

ertaking the character of Cardinal Wolsey—An amateur 
performance was given on Monday evening week, at the St. 
James’s, in aid of the Patriotic Fund. The play was Macbeth, 
the afterpiece Zhe Waterman, All the performers were 
amateurs, except Miss Glynn, who appeared as Lady Mac- 
beth. Dr. Joy, the gentleman who accompanied M. Jullien in 
his tour to America, performed Macbeth with great ability, 
Mr. Markwell was a very spirited Macduff, and Mr. Walter 
Maynard sang the music of Hecate in a musician-like style. Mr. 
Henry Leslie conducted the orchestra, which consisted of the 
members of the Musical Amateur Society; and the choral force 
was placed under the direction of Mr. Frank Mori. The per- 
formances were highly creditable to all engaged. The theatre 
was crowded in every part, and the receipts, no doubt, realised 
a handsome sum for the Fund. The same entertainments are 
to be repeated to-night, in the same theatre, for the benefit of 
St. Mark’s Hospital. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HARMONIC UNION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—It has been with much regret that we have observed the 
correspondence relating to the Harmonic Union, which has lately been 
inserted in your journal; but as Mr. Lias has publicly mentioned our 
names with those of two other retiring directors, we beg to be allowed 
to offer a few remarks by way of explanation, and in so doing we will, 
as far as possible, confine ourselves to the matters contained in the 
letter of “An Amateur,” published December 2nd, and in that of 
Mr. Lias, inserted in your last. We are, however, at a loss to conceive 
what concern either the “Amateur” or the public can have in the 
pecuniary transactions of a Society which has faithfully performed all 
its engagements to its subscribers. ; 

As we understand it, the inquiry, which produced Mr. Lias’s letter, 
was, whether the Society owed Mr. Benedict £80, and whether that 
was the reason why Mr. Benedict declined to resume the office of con- 
ductor? ‘To this, Mr. Lias might, with perfect truth, have replied, as 
we do now,—Most certainly, no! But he prefers (from what we can 
but suppose to be a motive of spite, because of our severance from the 
Harmonic Union), to publish a private letter, and a resolution of the 
Board, which ought also to have been private, apparently seeking to 
throw the whole onus of Mr. Benedict’s retirement upon those 
directors who had long since resolved to have no more to do with Mr. 
Lias, or those remaining in office. We may, perhaps, here say, that 
we faithfully performed all the duties we had undertaken, even up to 
the very last rehearsal of the season, and we challenge any one to prove 
one single act against the interests of the Society during our connection 
with it. 
Out of the four retiring directors whose names haye been mentioned, 





three were induced to join the board solely upon the representations of 
Mr. Lias. They all stated that their means would not permit them to 
undertake a heavy liability, but Mr. Lias assured them that, there being 
sixteen directors in all, their liability could not, under any circum- 
stances, exceed £10—and he produced a statement of figures in proof 
of the assertion. He also stated that he would give a guarantee to that 
effect, only he would then have to do the same to all the others, which 
he did not think fair. We, knowing nothing of the internal manage- 
ment of musical societies, unfortunately believed him, and what was the 
result? Why, at the close of the season, we found ourselves saddled 
with a liability (including what we had already paid) of nearly £75 
each. ‘The sixteen directors having dwindled down to ten. 

Now comes the arrangement upon which Mr, Lias rests his reply. 
It is true we were not in a position to pay down at once so large a 
sum as was required of us, and it is also true that we undertook to 
settle the liabilities which Mr. Lias has laid before you in our 
“private letter ;” but it is rather important to explain how it was that 
Mr. Benedict’s claim became incorporated in that list. At the close 
of the season, when the Society owed Mr. Benedict £84, and he had 
threatened legal proceedings, Mr. Lias stated both privately and at the 
board that he had had legal advice, and did not fear an action, for 
Mr. Benedict could not recover—first, because he had no written 
engagement as conductor; second, because there had been no agree- 
ment as to terms; and third, because the last cheque paid to 
Mr. Benedict was dated subsequent to the last concert conducted by 
that gentleman, and might be, therefore, pleaded as a settlement in 
full. Under these circumstances, and feeling it a disgrace to the board 
that a gentleman, who had devoted so much talent, time, and labour 
to the Society as Mr. Benedict had done, should be so treated, we 
did undertake to see him paid, and he kindly consented to an arrange- 
ment proposed by us. 

We hope this statement, taken in connection with what another 
correspondent of yours reported in your journal of October 14th, as 
Mr. Lias’s reply to a question put to him at a rehearsal as to Mr. 
Benedict’s further connection with the Society, will satisfy “An 
Amateur” that money, or rather the non-payment of it, was not Mr. 
Benedict’s reason for retiring from the Harmonic Union, as at present 
constituted, and we have no hesitation in declaring our firm conviction 
to be, that Mr. Benedict resigned only on account of the uncourteous 
treatment he had experienced, on all occasions, from certain members 
of the board, and which was carried to such an extent that Mr. 
Benedict declined again to enter the Society’s office. 

Apologising for the length to which we have trespassed upon your 
space, and with the determination to answer no more aspersions or 
personal attacks from whatever source they may come, 

We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
T. Roopuovss, 
Heyry ©. Stroup. 
December 20th, 1854. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—In your number 48 is a letter signed “An Amateur,” in 
which the writer states that, “at a performance of Judas Maccabzeus by 
the London Sacred Harmonie Society, at Exeter Hall (Nov. 20th), he 
was solicited to sign a petition to Mr. Sterndale Bennett to become the 
conductor to the Harmonic Union for this season.” 

Your correspondent then wishes for information respecting the 
Harmonic Union and its transactions with Mr. Benedict; this I cannot 
favour him with, as I am not in any way officially connected with any 
musical society, but a3 I am the only individual concerned in writing, 
receiving signatures to, and presenting the letter which “ An Amateur” 
calls a “ petition ;” and because he does not appear quite clear-headed 
as to its origin and purport, and therefore writes in a manner caleu- 
lated to spread wrong impressions, it becomes my duty to explain that 
part of his letter which refers to it. 

First, en passant, “An Amateur” was not a member of any of the 
Harmonic Societies, therefore he had no interest in that letter, which 
commenced, “ Having been connected (as amateur members of the 
chorus) with the Harmonic Union, we,” etc. He does not say whether 
or not he signed it, but as I accepted no signature without asking, 
“ Are you a member of the Harmonic Union?” and receiving an 
affirmative, I presume not. 

But the letter of “ An Amateur” seems to imply that his signature 
was solicited either by the London Sacred Harmonic Society or by the 
Harmonie Union. Now had he read the letter, he would have seen 


that the last clause distinctly stated it to be non-official, and I am 
anxious, in justice to the directors of those Societies, to assure him that 
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I had neither spoken to, nor communicated with, those gentlemen, nor 
with the directors or other officials of any musical society on the 
subject of that letter. 

A rumour was current that an offer of the post had been officially 
made to Mr. Bennett, and I found that popular feeling in the chorus 
was in his favour. I wrote to Mr. Bennett simply stating this, and 
that, should he decide on accepting the offer of the directors, the 
amateur chorus would be happy to support him. 

This I offered for signature to seventy-eight members (all I could 
meet with during two evenings I allotted myself, one of which was that 
mentioved by “ An Amateur”). Of these, seventy-six eagerly signed it: 
two required time to consider it. ; ; 

The erroneous reports this simple matter has given, and might give, 
rise to, must be my excuse for troubling you, and for begging you to 
spare room for the insertion of this in your next, if you can. 

I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
114, Dover Road, Southwark, Dec. 18, 1854, J. J. CAYLEY. 





Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—A performance of the Messiah, under 
the direction of Mr. Hullah, was given on Wednesday evening, 
in the above hall. The principal vocal performers were 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss Palmer, Mr. 
Thomas, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The performance was excellent. 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang magnificently, and produced an immense 
sensation in “Behold and see,” and “Thou shalt treat them,” 
in both of which he was encored. Mrs. Sims Reeves sang with 
great artistic feeling ; Miss Palmer, a debutante, evinced much 
promise as a contralto singer ; and Miss Julia Bleaden was very 
successful in the second soprano part. Mr. Thomas, too, 
acquitted himself most creditably in the bass music. The hall 
was densely crowded in every part. 


Miss Lavinta Mary Taytor gave a concertina concert, on 
Monday evening, in the large room of the London Tavern. 
Her coadjutors were Misses M. and J. Wells, Madame Weiss, 
Messrs. Weiss and Montem Smith, vocalists; and Messrs. R. 
Blagrove, G. and J. Case, and Distin, sen., instrumentalists. 
The audience was much pleased—the performances on the 
concertina coming in for the largest share of favour. Miss 
Lavinia Mary Taylor was especially successful in “Rule 
Britannia,” with variations, which was encored. Mr. Charles 
Blagrove presided at the pianoforte. 


Mary.esoneE Institution.—On Monday evening (the 1 {th 
inst.), Mr. Thomas Williams delivered at the above Institution, 
his popular lecture, on “ English Music and English Musicians,” 
in the vocal illustrations to which he was ably assisted by 
Miss Bessie Williams and Mr. F. Osborne Williams. 








THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


In this column it is the intention of the proprietors to publish 
every week, the titles of all the new publications of the pre- 
vious week. Music Publishers are requested to forward their 
lists, addressed to the Editor, at the office, 28, Holles-street, 
by Thursday evening. 


Ascher, J.—La Rose, impromptu be Metzler 
Borrow, W.--The Passion Flower, polka 
Bridgewater T.—Come, Mary, to me—song 
Christmas Hymns—Christians awake, 
Hark, the herald angels sing 
Callcott—May bells (Mendelssohn) 
Ettling—Zerlina Polka ... a ee Metzler 
Frewin, Edouard—Bertha waltzes .. Jewell & Letchford 
Griffiths, Geo, R.—Grande fantasie, Semiramide. 
. Scales and Preludes... one 
Glover, C. W.—My first season, 
No. 5. Don Pasquale 
No. 6. Ernani 
Goodwin—-Rovado, valse... ‘ 
Glover, C. W.—Cousin Harry, song 
Pe Soldier’s trust .., ae 
Keene—As when upon the sea afar, song 


... sewell & Letchford 
and 
Metzler 
Addison 


” 


” 
Metzler 


Addison 


ccocooco occooeoo ooo 


Laurent, H.—Zouaves’ Polka... is ..« Boosey & Sons 
re Highlanders’ Quadrilles . x = 
Le Duc, Alphonse.—La Chatelaine... ie Metzler 
Oury, Madame.—Réve du Passe a ... Boosey & Sons 
Oesten, Theodore.—“ La Sonnambula,” fantasia Metzler 
Oliphant.—* Hurrah for Old England,” song ... Addison 
Pridham, J.—Happy Villagers, quadrill .. Jewell & Letchford 
m= Village Festival 
Parsons, F, J.—Le Souvenir, Valse sis wae 
Pulman, G, P. R.—The ballad of the Alma 
Schulhoff, Julesx—Galop di bravura ; sae 
ss Chansons des paysans Bohémes 
Smith.—Ladylift waltzes cea a 
St. Clare, Henri—Angiol di pace, pianoforte 
zm Annie Laurie, pianoforte 
Treakell—Partant pour la Syrie ae eve 
Williams—Clouds of evening, song ace 
Wall, W. H.—The brightest flower is 
ballad... oe 


aoe eee 


tod ed wd do lO RDO bo? 


eee 


.. Jewell & Letchford 2 
” 2 

Addison 2 
2 


truth, 
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Jewell & Co. 2 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ISS REBECCA ISAACS begs to announce to her 
pupils and friends that she has returned from her provincial tour, 

and resumes her lessons as usual. All communications respecting 
engagements to be addressed to her residence, 521, New Oxford- 


street. 

N ISS BLANCHE CAPILL (Pupil of Louis Leo—Voice, 
Mezzo-Soprano e Contralto), Professor of Music and Singing, 

47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, where letters respecting 

pupils or engagements may be addressed. 


| EIPZIG BACH SOCIETY.—EWER & Co. beg to 
A inform the Subscribers that the Fourth Volume, containing 
the Passions Musik (St. Matthew), will be issued next week. Subscrip- 
tion for the Annnual Volume, £1. Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford-street. 
i ADLLE. ANNIE DE LARA has the honour to an- 
nounce that the first of her THREE SOIREES MUSICALES 
will be given at her residence, on Thursday, the 28th instant, under the 
most distinguished patronage, in aid of the “Crimean Army Fund.” 
She will be assisted by the following artistes :—Mesdames Paravalli, Mrs. 
Erskine Williams, and Madlle, Annie de Lara; Signors de Paravicini, 
De Petris, Kinni, Onorati, and Signor Bottura. Pianista, Signor Albert 
de Freuchel, Member of the Académie Royale, Berlin, his first appearance 
in England. Violin, Mr, Viotti Collins, Conductors, Signor G. Operti 
and Mr. Maurice Davies. ‘Tickets for the three, £1 1s., or 10s. 6d. each, 
to be had at Cramer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street ; R. W. Ollivier, 19, 
Old Bond-street, and at Madlle. Annie de Lara’s residence, 14, Tor- 
rington-square, arly applications necessary. 














ADDRESS TO THE PuBLIc.—Whilst the “Widow” and the “Orphan” 
of the Soldier are being cared for, whilst the wounded receive the 
attention and succour necessary for their recovery, the “living Warrior ” 
who has yet escaped the bullet or bayonet of the ruthless Cossack, and, in 
addition to his momentary danger, is fatally exposed to “ privations and 
hardships,” he éoo must bethought of, to cheer him in his loneliness, away 
from his country, kindred and home. Perishing with cold, he should 
have Blankets and Covering. Anzious about home, Writing-paper to 
send one word of solace to his friends, and some of those innumerable 
necessaries which in an inhospitable and hostile country no money could 
procure, We must keep limb and body in strength and health, his spirit 
in cheerfulness, to man him hourly to the task of a momentary death 
struggle, 

The “Crimean Army Fund” is raised to effect this object. Noble 
spirits have suggested this idea, and lend their “ Pleasure Yachts” to 
carry them “hope and comfort”—May they be amply supplied and 
richly loaded. 

May the “Strains of Music” warble forth its softest notes, to add 
one tribute to the cause, which must enlist our best and_ holiest 


sympathies, 
ANNIE DE LARA. 





| 14, Torrington-square, Dec, 8th, 1854. 
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PROFESSOR of MUSIC, Mus. Doc., and Organist 

of one of the pincipal London Churches, is desirous of receiving 

into his family a resident or articled pupil. Apply by letter (post paid) 
to A. Z., care of Messrs, Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street. 





| eg Po ene BERGER begs to announce his return to 

London, and that he will be happy to take PUPILS for the PIANO- 
FORTE, singing, and composition. All communications to be addressed 
to his residence, 9, Wilton-place, Belgrave-square. 


R. FRANK BODDA will sing this evening Dec. 

23rd, and 25th, at Manchester; Birmingham, 26th; Shiffnall, 

27th; Shrewsbury, 28th; Ashton, 29th; Leeds, 30th; January 1st, 

Glasgow ; recommence teaching the first week inJanuary, 2, Nottingham 
Terrace, York Gate, Regents Park. 








T° ORGANISTS.—The Allegretto Movement from 
Mendelssohn's Symphony to the Hymn of Praise, arranged from 
the Full Score for the Organ, by J. M. Dunstay, Organist of St. Mary, 
St. George in the East, and Assistant-Organist of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
London. J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 29, Poultry. 





O MUSICIANS.—Performers on Reed or Brass Instru- 

ments in want of situations in the Militia, &c., are requested to 

call and register their names and addresses at Boosey and Sons, Military 

Musical Instrument Manufactory, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
No charge whatever made. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 
NEXT FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29th, 1854. 
JULLIEN has the honour to announce that, 


® although it had been his intention, as in former years, to have 
limited the period of his Concerts to one short series, a variety of 
circumstances have, this season, induced him to depart from his 
accustomed practice, 

The great success which has invariably attended these Entertainments, 
has increased this year to such an enormous extent that it would really 
appear as if the omission of the last year’s Concerts, in consequence of 
M. JULLIEN’s absence in America, had, instead of diminishing, added, in 
an extraordinary degree, to their popularity; and, indeed, as if the 
public—deprived for one season of their favourite amusement—had, 
during the next, flocked towards it with a twofold eagerness, M. JULLIEN, 
in fact, during his late series of Concerts at Drury Lane Theatre, on 
many occasions found it quite impossible to accommodate the numbers of 
persons who presented themselves for admission—this great anxiety to 
attend the Concerts not being confined to one class alone, but extending 
itself to the mass of persons visiting the Promenade, as well as to the 
occupants of the Dress Circle and Private Boxes—M. JULLIEN trusts 
this great success is not solely attributable to any one of the special 
attractions which he had provided for this year’s Concerts, for, unprece- 
dented as has been the enthusiasm evinced at every performance of the 
“ Allied Armies’ Quadrille,” the great pidce de resistance of the season, 
and several other portions of the Programmes, he hopes that the increased 
popularity of his Concerts may be fairly regarded as an evidence of a 
more widely spread taste for the works of the Great Masters, as well as 
a rapid and progressive aptitude in the mind of the public generally 
for the appreciation and enjoyment of the better class of Musical 
Entertainments, 

Under these circumstances, and in accordance with the wishes and 
advice of many of M. Jullien’s Patrons and Friends, he determined to 
endeavour, if possible, to arrange a second short series of Concerts this 
season. The great difficulty, however, which at once presented itself, 
was the finding a building affording such increased space as it might 
fairly be supposed would be sufficient to accommodate a large additional 
number of Visitors. In this difficulty M. JULLIEN sought the assistance 
of the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, their 
Theatre being the only one at all likely to afford the accommodation 

required; and it is with very great gratification he is enabled to state 
that the Directors, entering at once into his views, have, in the most 
handsome manner, placed their magnificent establishment entirely at his 














disposal, and thus rendered him most valuable aid in his efforts still mor 
widely io cultivate the popular musical taste; M. JULLIEN has, there- 
fore, the honour to announce that the 
SECOND SERIES OF CONCERTS 
will commence on 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29th, 
and it will be seen that, popular as they have proved to be, he has not 
relied entirely for the amusement of his audience on the novelties of the 
last Series of Concerts, but has provided, though at a very large cost, 
great additional attraction. He has entered into an engagement with 
MADAME PLEYEL, 
the most celebrated Pianiste in Europe, to perform, for a limited num- 
ber of nights. He has also entered into an engagement with that most 
distinguished performer on the Violin, 
HERR ERNST, 
for the purpose of executing the Classical Works of the great Masters. 
MADAME ANNA THILLON, 
whose charming Vocal Performance has received, nightly, such unani- 
mous marks of approbation, is re-engaged for the whole Series. 
SIGNOR BOTTESINI, 
who is daily expected from America, will appear immediately on his 


arrival. 
HERR KENIG 
is also engaged. 

The above Artists, in addition to those already forming M. Juriren’s 
Unrivalled Orchestra, will constitute a most unprecedented combination 
of Talent. 

It is M. Jun11EN’s intention to repeat, with additional attractions. 
the evenings of the 

BEETHOVEN and MENDELSSOHN FESTIVALS, 
and also, for the First Time, to give a CONCERT consisting entirely of 
the Works of Mozart. 

MEYERBEER’S celebrated STRUENSEE (the complete Work) will be 
performed; as alsoa Selection arranged for full Orchestra, from Rossrn1's 
Opera, LE COMTE ORY; a Selection arranged for full Orchestra, 
from Verpr’s New Opera, RIGOLETYO; a Selection for full Orchestra, 
from Sponr’s Classical Opera, JESSONDA, &e., Ke. 

In order to contribute to the amusement of the many JUVENILE 
VISITORS whom M. Jullien hopes to see at his Concerts during the 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, he has composed a new Comic Quadrille, 
entitled the PANTOMIME QUADRILLE. 

The NEW SLEIGH POLKA, describing, with some curious and 
novel effects, sledge driving in America, will also be produced. 

The NEW GRAND ALLIED ARMIES’ QUADRILLE, assisted 
by the THREE MILITARY BANDS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GUARDS, which has created such unparalleled enthusiasm, will be 
performed on the First Night, and on every evening until further notice. 
The nightly programme will, in fact, present an unequalled variety and 
excellence. The whole Area of this magnificent Theatre—the audience 
portion as well as the stage—will be converted into one IMMENSE 
SALLE, and exhibit an entirely new and tasteful decoration, the whole 
b&ing carpetted, warmed, and ventilated. 

At the back of the Promenade will be found 

THE READING ROOM, 
Containing Newspapers and Periodicals from almost all parts of the world, 
and includes Six London Morning Papers, Five Evening Papers, Fifty- 
six Weekly Papers, and Twenty Provincial Papers; besides the Irish, 
Scotch, German, /-aerican, Italian, Swiss, Dutch, Indian, Chinese, 
Australian, New Zealand, Malta, Portuguese, Ionian, Canadian, French, 
Belgian, and Spanish Newspapers, Magazines, and other Periodicals. 

Notwithstandiug the vast outlay necessarily incurred by the above 
arrangements, it is M. Jullien’s intention, in the regulation of the admis- 
sion, to preserve the popular character of his Entertainments, and to 
retain the usual scale of Prices. 

Prices of Admission : 

PROMENADE, 

Urprer Boxes, 
AMPHITHEATRE STALLS, 
AMPHITHEATRE, 

Dress CirciE, 2s. 6d. 
Private Boxgs, 12s., 21s., 31s. 6d. 

The Concerts, on each evening, will commence at eight o’clock, and 
terminate before 11. Places and Private boxes may be engaged at the 
BOX OFFICE of the Theatre, and Private Boxes of the principal 
Librarians and Booksellers. 

N.B.—In consequence of M. Jullien’s provincial engagements into 
which he has already entered, it will not be possible to extend the con- 
certs beyond ONE MONTH. 


One SHILLING. 
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V ANTED, A CHORISTER BOY for St. George's 


Chapel, Windsor. Applications to be made to Dr. Elvey, 19, 


Cloisters, Windsor. 

\ ANTED, a TENOR SINGER FOR THE TEM- 
PLE CHOIR, for alternate months. No one need apply who 

has not been regularly educated in a choir. The strictest testimonials 

will be required as to qualifications and character. Applications to be 

made to tlie Under Treasurer, at his office, Inner Temple, London, on or 

before the 1st of January next. 








Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Torrtwatt. Including Messrs. Barret, 
Lazarus, Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Prosptre, Cioffi, Zeiss, 
Tolbecque, Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, 
Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or Messrs, Cramer, 
Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


NV R. CHARLES SALAMAN’S TWO LECTURES 
i on the ANCIENT KEYED-STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
and on the INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PIANO- 
FORTE, illustrated by rare specimens of obsolete keyed-stringed 
instruments, by diagrams, and by music, will be delivered on Tuesday 
evenings, Jan. 9th and 16th, 1855, at the MARYLEBONE LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. Reserved seats, 3s. ; unreserved, 
2s.; gallery, 1s.; at the principal music shops, of Mr, Salaman, 


> 
35, Baker-street, and at the Institution, Edward-street, Portman-square. 








HRISTMAS PRESENTS. — The most appropriate 
offerings for this Season of Festivity, are those which tend 
to the promotion of Health and Personal Attraction — none can 
be more acceptable than ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for 
imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sustaining it in deco- 
rative charm. ROWLAND'S KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to 
the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck ; 
and ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on 
the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and renders the breath sweet and pure. 
The patronage of royalty throughout Europe, their general use by rank 
and fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these articles give them 
a celebrity unparalleled. Sold by A. Rowranp & Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers.—Beware of spurious 
imitations ! 


HE ROYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND 
ART, LEICESTER SQUARE.—The Building comprises a large 
circular Hall, 100 feet in diameter, and 100 feet high, surrounded by 
three Galleries, and surmounted by a Dome, the whole gorgeously 
decorated in the Saracenic style of architecture. The Exhibition includes 
a splendid Fountain, throwing the water 100 feet, a Crystal Tank, 
holding 6000 gallons of water, for the display of Messrs. Heinke’s Diving 
Apparatus, of the Electric Light under water, and other subaqueous 
experiments, a Cosmorama of St. Petersburg with Portrait of the 
Emperor Nicholas, a Transparent Screen, 32 feet wide, and 36 feet high, for 
the display of Dioramic Views, of the Chromatrope, and of other optical 
effects; a magnificent Organ, containing 4,004 pipes, with the bellows 
worked by steam power, the richest and most powerful instrument of its 
kind in existence, on which a variety of Sacred and Operatic Music is 
performed daily at intervals, by Mr. W. T. Best, the Organist of the 
Institution; a gigantic Electric Machine, the largest ever constructed, 
the plate ten feet in diameter, with a large Leyden Battery attached ; 
Voltaic Batteries of high power on a novel principle; and in the two 
Galleries, a variety of machinery and manufacturing processes in action, 
including the Nassau Steam Printing Machine, a complete series of 
Whitworth’s Machinery, Kirby and Beard’s Pin and Needle Machines, 
Perkins’ Apparatus for the Combustion of Steel, Brock’s Ornamental 
Sawing Machine, Prideaux’s Patent Self-closing Furnace Valve for the 
preventionof smoke, &c.,an Ascending Carriage, Brett’s Electric Telegraph, 
&e., &e.; a selection of Sculpture, including Monti’s Veiled Figure, “The 
Houri,” executed expressly for the Institution, a Gallery of Pictures on 
sale, and other objects of Art. Distin’s celebrated Fliigel Horn Union 
every evening. Attached to the Institution are two Lecture Rooms, in 





which demonstrations are given several times duily, in various branches of 
Science and Art, and Lectures delivered from time to time on Literary 
and Scientific subjects: a spacious Laboratory and Chemical School; a 
Photographic Gallery, in which portraits are taken, Open daily : Morning, 
12 to 5; Evening (Saturday excepted), 7 to 10, Admission ls.: Schools 
and Children under 10, half price, 








N R. GEORGE GENGE respectfully announces that his 

Annual Concert and Ball will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, 
Great Queen-strect, on Tuesday Evening, the 9th of January, 1855, 
The Concert will commence at Nine o’clock : the Ball at half-past Ten, 
Tickets, 5s. each, may be had at the Hall, and of Mr. George Genge, 
Peckham Grove, Camberwell. 





OA SE’'S CONCERTINAS.—Messrs. Boosry and Sons 

have the honour to announce that they have completed arrange- 
ments with Mr. George Case, for the exclusive SALE of his celebrated 
CONCERTINAS, The personal attention of this eminent professor will 
be given to the manufacture of these instruments, every one of which will 
bear his name, A large stock of second-hand concertinas, for sale or 
hire, may be had of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


T° MILITIA REGIMENTS.—NOTICE.—Command- 

ing Officers of Militia requiring Bands are respectfully invited to 
apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Military Musical 
Instrument Manufacturers to her Majesty’s Army and Navy, the Go- 
vernor-Gencral of India, &e. &e., who undertake to form and supply 
Bands with every requisite, including Instruments with their appurte- 
nances, music of the very best description and at the most moderate 
prices, together with Band-Master and Musicians of acknowledged talent. 








CUSATE ELS FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE— 

PRICE FIFTY GUINEAS,—This instrument has (unlike the 
ordinary cottage pianoforte) THREE STRINGS, and the fullest grand 
compass of SEVEN OCTAVES, It is strengthened by every possible 
means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in 
any climate. The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is 
round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand, 
The Case is of the most elegant construction in Rosewood, (vide the 
sketch), the touch elastic, and the repetition very tapid, Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure its standing well in tune. Mr. Chap- 
pell especially invites the attention of the public, the profession, and mer- 
chants to the FOREIGN MODEL, feeling assured that no pianoforte, in 
all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same 


price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelve months of the purchase. 650, New LBond-street, 
London. 





AyPWARD GREAVES obtained Honourable Mention at 
the Exhibition, 1851, for the 

PATENT CHROMATIC TUNING FORKS, sounding all the 
Tones and Semitones of the Octave; a perfect guide for tuning Piano- 
fortes, &e., and for Leaders of Choirs, &c. 

THE ASOLIAN MUTE (a combination of the “A” Molian Pitch- 
Pipe and the Mute) for the Violin, is more easily applied and detached 
than the old Mute. 

BLUED-STEEL SOSTENENTE TUNING FORKS, superior to 
all others in tone and finish. Sold by all Music-sellers, Manufactured 
by Epwarp GREAVES, 56, South-street, Sheffield. 

MOLIAN PITCH-PIPES, all Notes in the Octave—Diatonic and 
Chromatic Sets—Sets for the Violin, Guitar, and Harp. 

THE PATENT PORTABLE’ M ETRONOME (Registered 
according to Act of Parliament, 6 & 7 Vict., c. 65), is a very com- 
plete and perfect instrument for measuring time in music. It is the 
size and form of a small watch, and may be carried in the waistcoat 
pocket, being similar to a spring measuring tape, on one side of which 
are marked the number of vibrations in one minute (as in Maelzel’s 
Metronome), and on the other the Italian musical terms in general 
use, From its moderate price, small dimensions, and practical usefulness, 
it is adapted for all classes of musicians and singers. Price, with case 
and suspender, Brass, 5s.; German Silver, 6s,; Pearl. 7s.; Shell, 8s. ; 
Electro-plated, 8s.; Gilt, 10s. each. 


HE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.—The words by 

LonGrettow. The music composed and sung by W. H. WsIss. 

Messrs Cramer, Bealé and Co., 201, Regent Street ; and Messrs Addison, 
and Hollier, 210, Regent-street. 


fi ggewrenegy eros aged TWO-PART SONGS, complete, 

Ewer & Co.’s complete and uniform edition of Mendelssohn’s 
thirteen two-part songs will be ready in the course of next week, price, 
half-bound and gilt edges, at the reduced rate of sixpence per sheet, 
8s., or splendidly bound, with the composer’s portrait, 4s, Ewer & Co., 
390, Oxford-street. 
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OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC is sold by every respect- A. OSBORNE’S D’UN PENSIERO is published 
able music-seller and bookseller in this town and neighbourhood, © this day, price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Catalogues, post free, on sending six stamps to 69, Dean-street, Soho. x : < 
. A. OSBORNE'S A TE O CARA is published this 
OVELLO’S GLEE HIVE: a Collection of Popular ® day, price 2s. Gd. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Glees and Madrigals in vocal score, with ad lib. accomp. for piano, . SPREE 
in 3 vols., scarlet cloth, gilt, 8s. each; or in 83 numbers, from 2d. to 6d. A. OSBORNES LA DONNA E MOBILE 
¢ Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








each. Lists gratis. J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. om » 
OVELLO’S original octavo editions of Oratorios, bound MADAME OURY’S PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, 
in scarlet cloth, gilt :—Handel’s Messiah, 4s.; Judas Maccabeus, 4s.; Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

Samson, 4s,; Israel in Egypt, 4s. ; Haydn’s Creation, 3s.; Mendelssohn's ALOP DES GUIDES, by Henry Laurent, Price 


































St. Paul, 6s. Gd. A list of Novello’s folio and octavo oratorios may be pm : er ‘ Z 

hed gratis, Please to add price to your orders. J. Alfred Novello, 2s. 6d., illustrated. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

London and New York. ALSE DU CARNAVAL, by Heyer Lavrent, 
OVELLOS EDITION of MARX’S GENERAL Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, whole cloth, 6s. 6d., post free, 7s. ; 

Cherubini’s Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue, whole cloth, 6s. 64., MADAME OURY’S ROMANCE SANS PAROLES 
post free 7s.; Mozart’s Succinct Thorough-bass School, paper cover, 10d. ; dedicated to the Duchess.of Wellington, (In a few days.) Boosey 
Fetis’ Treatise on Choir and Chorus Singing, paper cover, ls. 6d.; Catel’s | and Sons, 28, Holles-street. ; 
Treatise on Harmony, 2s. 6d. Being the first five works in the series of 
“ Novello’s Library for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge.” J, Alfred HE QUARTETT in RIGOLETTO (Brighter than the 
Novello, London and New York. T Stars), adapte ‘ ie ~ 

: babe ars), adapted by GrorGz Lintey. 3s. Boosey and Sons. 28, 

OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC :—Mozart’s complete Holles-street. 

Pianoforte Works, edited by Cipriani Potter, 9 vols., bound in N OZART’S REQUIEM.—A new Edition of this great 
whole cloth, £7 7s.; or Vol. 1, Airs with Variations, 19s. 6d.; Vol. 2, work, arranged for the Pianoforte. By Jostam Pirrman. Lon- 
Rondos, &c., 8s. 6d.; Vol. 3, Duets, 17s.; Vols. 4 and 5, Piano Sonatas, | don: J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-strect. 
each 15s.; Vols 6 and 7, Pimo and Violin Sonatas, each 17s.; Vol. 8, | — 

Quartets and Quintets, 15s.; Vol. 9, Trios for Piano, Violin, and HE PASHA’S GRAND MARCH, by Her Excellency 
Violoncello, 24s. ; or in 74 numbers, from 1s. to 5s. each. Thématique the wife of Omar Pasha, 2s. Gd. Boosey and Sons, 28. Holles- 


catalogues free. Remember to order Novello’s edition, or a more ex- | street, 

pensive one may be sent, J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 

24, Poultry, London. IGHLANDER’S QUADRILLE, by Henri Lavrent, 
will be published in a few days. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 


NHE VILIKENS’ WALTZ, by Henri Laurent, illus-| street, 
trated by J. Branparp. Price 3s. for Piano, and 6s, for | —— : 

r; TT Tha > a i aS = 

Orchestra. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect, OUAVES’ POLKA, by Henrt Lavrent, with an 
’ L, Illustration, will be published in a few days, Boosey and Sons, 28, 


& IE THEE SHALLOP.”’—Kicken’s famous song, Holles-street. Le it te 
“ Hie thee Shallop,” is published at the reduced state of six- HE OPHELIA WA LTZ, by ALBERT WAGNER, 

+ = 4 y o, & oreig’ » Price : i : 
pence per sheet. ; Price 1s, Apr’s new song, “ In foreign lands.” Price superbly illustrated. Price 4s, for Pianoforte, and 5s, for full band. 
1s. Ewer & Co.’s, 390, Oxford-street. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 




















































































OGIER’S SYSTEM of the SCIENCE of MUSIC, HE BALTIC GALOP, by Azert Waener, illustrated 
Harmony, and Practical Composition.—A new edition of this with an excellent portrait of Sir Charles Napier. Price 2s. 6d. for 

celebrated work is just published, in one vol. bds., price 21s. Also the | Piano, and 5s. for Orchestra. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

19th edition of Logier’s First Companion to the Chiroplast, an Instruc- yan SAP TH WERT pape ne 

tion Book for the Pianoforte. 8s,; and the 12th edition of the First _— oe = on i tle a by rere 

‘ ‘ * rice 6s. Boosey 1s S, 28, Te lles-stre ot, liiustrated in colors Dy J. DRAD e rice 4s. for iano, an Ss. 

Sequel to the Companion, price 6s oosey and Sons alles-street, | Geikition, Seng ond bem, ta ieee. 


London. =Eaal 


REEN’S LITTLE SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS — |THE BULGARIAN POLKA, by G. Mowracys, illus- 
Just published, in one handsome volume, with Eleven Illus- for O — = _— peg aang ge Neng eal gg for Piano, and 5s: 
trations, half-bound, gilt edges, price 10s., this celebrated SELECTION a ee ae ‘ : 
of JUVENILE SONGS, by the most esteemed authors and composers. : ate 
Also, just published, price 12s., half-bound, gilt edges, Green’s Nursery IGOLET TO. QUADRILLE, by F. G. Tixney. Second 
Songs and Duets, containing twenty-nine songs and fifteen duets, Kdition. Price 8s, Solo, 4s, Duet, and 5s, for Orchestra. Boosey 
adapted expressly for very young singers and performers. Boosey and and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 
Sons, 28, Holles Street, London. oe MAM was ena a ; 
TA RPO OARPORPNE’S RERAUTIEG ) WITT E M: 7ALT 4, by i. G. LINNEY, illustrate 
- EO. OSBORN E’S BEAU TIES OF SCOTTISH in colours by J. Branparp. Price 4s. for Piano, and 5s, for 
MELODY.—No. 1. Scots wha hae; No, 2, March of the C ameron | Orchestra. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 
men; No, 3. Jock o’ Hazledean; No. 4. Auld lang syne; No. 5. Roy’s 


wife; No, 6, Comin’ thro’ the rye, price 2s, each. These beautiful ARTANT POUR LA SYRIE QUADRILLE, by 


























































melodies have been arranged by Mr. Osborne in a style equal to the best ‘ . . } 

productions of his pen, eimple, yet most elegant; they will alike charm Laurent, dedicated to the French Ambassador, Price 3s. for Piano 

the young student and the accomplished pianist. Campbell, Ransford, and 5s. for Orchestra. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. , 
d Co., 53, New Bond-street. 

= : EONORA WALTZ, by Hever Laurent, illustrated by 








URSERY RHYMES, with the times to which they a scene from “La Favorite.” Price 8s, for Piano, and 5s. for 
are still sung in the nurseries of England, obtained principally | Orchestra. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


from oral tradition; collected and edited by Dr. E. F. Riupav3r, |} ——————- - = 
Price 6s. Christmas Carols, with the ancient melodies to which they are RIDE OF LAMMERMOOR QUADRILLE, on 
sung ; collected and edited by E. F. Rreavtt, L.L.D., F.S.A. Price 4s. Donizetti’s celebrated Opera, by F. G. Trxwey, illustrated by J. 
My Christmas Music Book, by Dr. Rrwpavrt. Price 4s. Cramer, | BranDARD. Price 3s. for Pianoforte, and 5s, for Orchestra, Boosey and 
Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street, London, and 167, North-street, Brighton. | Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
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EPP The attention of the Musical Profession is particularly directed to the following System oF 
Harmony, the study of which in one week will obviate the necessity of months of arduous and thankless 





labour. 





NOW 


READY, 


Price 15s, the complete set of Books and Diagrams (each of which may be had separately), forming 


NEW SYSTEM 


OF HARMONY. 


MRS. JOSEPH KIRKMAN. 


Comprised in the Harmonto Crecte (2s.)—Moprt Scare (2s. 6d.); Gurpe (4s.); Exercise Boox (6s.); Mustc Papgr, 2d, per sheet, 





The following Extract from a late Review in Toe Musica Wortp, will explain the nature and value of 
this tmportant work :— 


Ts treatise, which is written with unusual clearness and simplicity, is 
divided into four chapters and an appendix. The chapters treat respec- 
tively of Musical Intervals, Concords, the Fundamental Discords, and 
Modulation, The appendix gives a brief but lucid explanation of several 
terms and phrases which have relation to the science of Harmony. In 
order that the reader may fully understand the aim of the authoress, we 
shall insert her introductory remarks. 

“In presenting this work to the musical world, it is the earnest 
anticipation of the authoress that her efforts may prove efficient in a far 
greater degree than the generality of elementary works hitherto pub- 
lished. It is not with the intent or presumption of disparaging the 
intrinsic merits of the various writers on the theory of music that the 
present work appears, but rather as an auxiliary, to lead the musical 
student, @ principio, gradually forward to the appreciation of the 
higher branches of the science, counteracting the error almost universal 
in all treatises on the subject, viz., that of supposing the pupil to be 
familiar with, if not perfectly grounded in, the first rudiments of 
harmony. Hence it is, to a certain extent, a just remark, how much 
time is expended on a musical education, and how rare are the instances 
of its effectual results. It is hoped that the present work, while it 
practically subdues all difficulties, and systematically arranges the pro- 
gressive paths, will henceforth invalidate this remark, by proving that 
the science of Harmony is adapted to the capacity of all who will apply 
themselves to its attainment. The affinity between language and music 
is very striking, therefore the mode of acquirement in each should be the 
same; as in language, a thorough acquaintance with the alphabet and 
component parts of speech, with their various inflections, is necessary to 
attain a proficiency, so in the grammar of music, the intervals with their 
several inversions and interminable modifications, out of which the 
powerful language of music is constructed, must be intimately known. 
To effect so desirable an end, the authoress has invented the Model 
Scale, and Harmonical Circle, accompanying this work (the Guide to 
them), and compiled a Dictionary of Intervals; also a Practical Exercise 
Book, in which the exercises are all prepared to be filled up by the pupil, 
which, when completed, will form a valuable compilation of all the 
essential harmonies in music. As the ear is to be educated, the develop- 
ment of the science will be gradually displayed, and each effect pro- 
gressively pointed out for cultivation, the whole combining the mental 
with the mechanical powers, thereby imperceptibly leading the student 
(or classes, to whom this work is particularly adapted,) to the perfect 
knowledge of the elements of Harmony, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the subject of Modulation. The work is well adapted for those 
who wish to attain proficiency in playing the Pianoforte; for while the 
Exercises, &c, are illustrative of Harmony and Modulation, they are at 
the same time excellent for practice on that instrument.” 

That Mrs. Kirkman has well carried out the intentions here expressed, 
will not be denied by any master or student who shall peruse her book. 
The “ Model Scale,” the invention of which is highly flattering to her in- 
genuity, is admirable alike for its perspicuity and completeness. It presents 











at once to the learner’s view the proper harmonization of the scale, the 
dispositions of chords and their inversions, the relation of the major and 
minor modes, the nature and qualities of sevenths, the properties of the 
chromatic or semitonic scale, and the roots of chords. One week’s atten- 
tive study of this perspicuous diagram will do away with the necessity of 
months of arduous and thankless labour. ‘The Harmonical Circle,” in 
respect to modulation, is equally the foe to mystification, In a single 
plate you have the chain of natural modulation through every major and 
minor key, distinctly and unmistakeably expounded, so that nothing but 
sheer dulness on the part of the learner can prevent his at once under- 
standing and profiting by it. A series of examples for the pianoforte 
offers various agreeable figures of melody, or arpeggio, by means of which 
the student may practise the circle of modulations with more amusement 
to himself than by the use of monotonous chords, The “ Practical Exer- 
cise Book” is also of high utility; and a “Dictionary of Intervals,” 
placed at the end of the “Analysis” (which declares itself to be a guide 
to the various diagrams we have individualized), is worthy of no less 
eulogium for its intelligibility and entireness. 'The Diatonic, Chromatic, 
and Enharmonic scales, belonging to every key, are included. Explana- 
tions of the signatures and leading notes of each of them are placed at 
the margin. The nature and relation of the various intervals of the 
scale are also clearly laid down. 

In thus merely glancing at the plan of the work and the method of 
its development, we have paid but small deference to the talent and 
research it evinces. We are sure, however, that Mrs. Kirkman aims 
sincerely at the simplification of what has been too long a mazy labyrinth, 
from which, once entered, few escape with honour, She will, therefore, 
be more thankful to us for giving increased publicity to her design, than 
if we had covered her with a profusion of extravagant praises. To the 
succinctness, completeness, intelligibility, and usefulness of her work— 
which has evidently been a long labour of untiring love—we gladly offer 
our meed of homage. She has well entitled herself to the gratitude of 
teachers, as well as pupils, since she has saved both a world of trouble 
and perplexity. She has cleared away the brambles and underwood from 
the hitherto impeded feet of Harmony, who may now, with her assist- 
ance, walk erect, and straight, and swiftly. Mrs. Kirkman, be it 
remembered, aims not at developing the depths of science, but merely at 
preparing a clear and open starting-place for the students of Harmony ; 
and this she has accomplished to perfection. We shall look forward with 
anxiety, however, for the more elaborate work on which she declares 
herself engaged (see preface), and in which we doubt not we shall find 
as much depth and learning as in the one before us we perceive lucidity. 
To conclude, it is no slight compliment to say of Mrs. Kirkman, that a 
woman has achieved what hitherto no one of the opposite sex has been 
able to arrive at—in pointing out a simple path to the attainment of the 
clements of harmony. After what we have advanced, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, that we warmly recommend this work to professors and 


to learners, 
Musical Worid. 
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